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Fair Wheat Prospect, 


In connection with our March 1 report on 
farm stocks of grain, some effort was made 
to secure data as to the present condition 
of the growing wheat cropj.. This journal 
fully recognizes that any attempt 
to make a report on the wheat crop by fig- 
ures of conditional average at a period 
when the crop is dormant under snow is 
most foolish, but it believes that a careful 
study of weather conditions by local ob- 
servers will furnish a reliable basis for a 
tentative judgment. 

In nearly every section of the 
wheat district the winter has been quite 
generally favorable. Until the close of 
February the amount of snow protection 
hag been rather limited, but at the same 
time there has been but little cold weather, 
and such as has been experienced has not 
followed a period of open, moist conditions. 
On the whole there has been. nothing in the 
character of the season up to March 1 to 
warrant any apprehension of crop deterior- 
ation since it went into winter quarters. 

The only unfavorable note which is heard 
comes from three states, O, Mich and Ind, 
where the visitation of the hessian fly last 
fall was unusually severe. The fact that 
the crop in these three states has been very 
seriously damaged is beyond question, but 
it is doubtful if the present situation is any 
worse than was abundantly recognized in 
these columns last fall. In every other 
portion of the winter wheat belt the gen- 
eral opinion of local observers is that the 
wheat prospect is all that can be desired. 
Tn the southwest this is especially true, and 
unless new damage shall be developed by 
later weather conditions, it is probable that 
the first reports after the growing season 
begins will show a condition- higher than 
usual and perhaps approaching the ideal 
standard of perfec tion. 


_ —_—_— 


Affects «Short Sellers” 


Under a rule just adopted, the Chicago 
board of trade proposes to force speculat- 
ors to pay higher rates of commission to 
their brokers. Of vastly more interest to 
the farmers of the west is the change in 
the rules whereby, with one or two excep- 
tions, it wil) be impossible for a trader to 
buy or sell grain on that exchange to be 
delivered at a distant date of say six to 
eight months. Under the new order, trad- 
ing in “futures” is limited to two months. 
Those favoring this change claim there will 
be less opportunity to ‘“‘bear’’ the market, 
depressing the price of the commodity 
through wind sales, a trader operating in 
March or April, e g, selling wheat at an 
agreed price to be delivered next Sept or 
Dec. 

Under the new rule every trader in grain 
for future delivery must pay a commission 
of %e per bu, flaxseed %c per bu, lard 4c 
per tierce, mess pork 2%c per bbl; trading 
between members half these rates. It is 
proposed that any broker cutting commis- 
sions shall be exfelled from the associa- 
tion. The practical. working of the new 
rule will be watched with interest. 

— 

Corn and Tomato Growers throughout 
much of Md are refusing the bids of the 
packers for the coming season’s crops. 
In line with the similar action taken by 
zrowers in portions of N J, the farmers are 
organizing to secure not less than $7 per 
ton for tomatoes, or 1 more than the 
packers have offered, In the canning trade 
the opinion is expressed that packers will 
be obliged to consolidate; they claim they 
are hard pressed both by the producers and 
the distributors of the finished goods, par- 
ticularly as the price of the raw material, 
machinery and labor, etc, has advanced so 
sharply. 








winter 


in Grain Trade. 


Apples in the London Market—American 
apples are the best in the world. A few 
are produced in western Canada that are 


COMMERCIAL 





equal to those grown in the U S. The Tas- 
manian apples sell constantly. in the London 


market for 15s or $3.75 per bu. The 
Tasmanian apples come to London 
when the American apple trees are in 


bloom, American packers put a fringe of geod 
apples in each end of the barrel, and-poor 
ones in the middle. Added to this there are 
three sizes of barrels. Two Cal growers 
are shipping in the standard box and their 
apples always sell for the same fprice and 
quicker than the Tasmanian apples. The 
boxes are made of orange shook stock and 
bound with wire. Each apple is wrapped in 
paper so as not to contaminate the others 
if it spoils.—[{A. S. Baker, England. 





Foreigners Buy Coarse Grains—Our ex- 
port trade in corn, oats, barley, etc, shows @ 
distinct gain thus far in the latest crop 
year compared with a year ago. In Feb 
we shipped abroad over 15 millions bu corn 
and in eight months over 145 millions, while 
our exports of oats have been nearly dou- 
ble. The loss has been in flour and wheat, 
in both quantity and aggregate value. Of- 
ficial figures giving details are as follows: 


EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


February 8 mos ended Feb 
900 £99 1900 1899 





Is 18 
Wheat, ba. seis $7'599'399 $50": 796,950 Py ,807 ,800 
otal value, ,417, ,335,399 382,479 1,173,049 
av value, 68.9¢ 75.1le 72.1¢ 74.5¢ 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,533,141 1,611,194 11,963,678 _ 12,405,306 
total value, $5,475,063 ee ,385 $43,650,0 $00.20 oet 
Corn, bu, 15,212,558 14,603,345 145,040,484 111,683,166 
total value, $6,081,482 $6,124,728 7,167,306 $43,516,770 
av value, 39.9e 41.9¢ 39. 4¢ 38c 
Corn meal, bbis, 49,990 49,290 5,535 609,864 
total value, $111,272 $110,423 1,456,493 $1,308,676 
Oats, bu, 1,472,352 697,124 1,183,926 9,145,458 
total value, $475,640 $251,845 $9,413,922 #0333 
Oatmeal, Ibs, 6,176,409 4,207,322 46,143,082 1,760,353 
total value, $153,084 $8 68 $1,090,351 $901, 156 
Rye, bu, 74,955 18, eT eoe 8,382, 146 
total value, $46, 269 #33. ” $961,602 $4,800,535 
Ba 7. ba 1S ee 19,2 a Po r 20, pe 
total value, x 
Tot br’dstuffs, $17,266,530 $ on Se 773 1 ie 278" 52 2 $180" 169,034 
American and Foreign Flaxseed— 


There seems to be no foundation for the 
claim that Russian flax contains more oil 
than American. In the light of the analy- 
ses made by the Minnesota exper sta, it was 
found that there was practically no dif- 
ference in the oil content in samples of 
American, Calcutta and some samples col- 
lected in Minnesota. Samples of Russian 
flax contain less oil. Prof Snyder says, 
however, that there is often as great varia- 
tion in sarfiples taken from the same car 
as between samples from the _ different 
sources, 

If the Tomato Pack of 1900 is as large as 
seems probable, there will. be a surplus at 
the end of the season which will supply 
consumption till the pack of 1902 is ready 
for market, taking no account of the pack 
of 1901. With a year’s supply in advance 
of the consumption, what can be expected 
but a demoralized market?—[S, F. Sher- 
man, Oneida Co, N Y. 





Peas in Abundance—We used a peck a 
day for three months, gave away three 
bushels, saved 10 qts of seed, and the Eng- 
lish sparrows took all of 2 bu. 
were long, solidly packed, large and de- 
licious. We had six rows, each 120 ft long, 
as follows: Three rows Stratagem, two 
Nott’s Excelsior and one divided between 
Blue Peter, Blue Beauty and Tom Thumb. 
fH, H. Bonniwell, Jr, McLeod Co, Minn. 

The attention you have given the cran- 
berry industry the last year has been very 
gratifying to me as a subscriber to your 
journal. I trust it has brought you an in- 
crease of subscribers.—[Sec’y Rider, A C 
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OICE Vegetables will always 
find a ready market—but only that 
farmer can raise them who has studied 
the great secret how to obtain both qual- 
ity and quantity by the judicious use of 


well-balanced fertilizers. No fertilizer 


for Vegetables can produce a large yield 
unless it contains at least 8% Potash. 
Send for our books, which furnish full 


information. We send them free of 


charge. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


BUILT for SERVICE 


—- Direct to the consumer At 
uf west Wholesale Prices 
ae the most reliable line of 
vehicles,etc. to. be found any- 

SA where. Built substantially of 
IY honest material—workman- 
ship the best—one of them 
will outlast two of the ordin- 
ary kind- » terse 8 as represented or your money back. 
e will ship C.O.D. with privilege of examination, You 
risk nothing. Reliable Top Bugsy, $84.00; fine spring 
Wagon,.889.00; strong two horse Farm Wagon, $44.00; 
handsome Surrey, $54.00; well made Portland Cutter, 
2 £885 Bag 22: — up. Single harness €4.50; Farm 

nd for free illustrated catalogue, 


CASH BUYERS UNION, 158 W.VanBuren St.,B- 42, Chicago 

























Do You Want a Buggy? 


If you have any use for a fine open or top buggy, 
surrey, phaeton or spring wagon at the lowest 
price ever heard of, a price that will surprise 
you, privilege of free trial and payable after 
received, cut this notice out and mail to 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
they will mail you their very latest and ex- 
tremely interesting vehicle offer and special 











catalogue. 
DRILLING 


WELL mecines 


r 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.,, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 


de from_hickory wood. Ch 
sweeter, aud surer than the old war.” Pe 


circular, E, KEBAUSER & BEO., liten, Pa, 
Stand. 


se GARDEN BOOKS 


For the Amateur or Professional Fruit, 
Vegetable or Flower Grower. 


Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed Growing 
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Six 


By Francis Brill, A book useful for every farmer, gar- 
dener and tiller of the soil. Cloth, mo. . ~ 100 
By Peter Henderson. The stand- 


Gardening for Profi 


ard work on market and family 


gardening. The successful experience of the author for 
more than thirty years, and his willingness to tell, as he 
does in this work, the secret of his success for the ben« efit 
of others, enables him to give most valuable information, 
The book is profusely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo , 5 
6 d j f P| y Peter Henderson. A ide 

ar én ng or easure 7 the amateur in the }.uit 
vegetable and flower garden, with full descriptions foi the 
greenhouse, conservatory and window garden. It meets 


the wants of all classes in country, city and village, who 
keep a garden for their own on do rather than for the 
sale of products. Finely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo . 1.50 


Gardening for Young and Old Wn2°%Re. as A 

ig work intended to in- 
terest farmers’ boys in, farm gardening, which means a 
better and more profitable form of agriculture. The teach- 
ings are given in the familiar manner so well know n in 


the author’s ‘““‘Walks and Talks on the Farm.’ lilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo ‘ ° ‘ : 1,00 
Money in the Garden 2.2.7, Quin. the aurior 

y gives in a plain, practical style, 
instructions on three distinct, although closely connected 
branches of gardening—the kitchen garden, market garden 
and field culture, from successful practical experience for 
aterm of years. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 1.00 


Play and Profit in Mv Garden iiuc: Je. ,. The 


arden on the rocky hillsides in the vicinity of West 
Point, and shows us how ont of it. after four years’ ex- 
perience, he evoked a profit of $1,900. and this while car- 
rying on pastoral and literary labor. It is rarely 
that so much literary taste and aoxill are ated to so 
much agricultural experience an good sense, Cloth 
12mo.. 


1.00 
Above are briefly described a few only of the many bi om 
on similar subjects which we, the largest Publishers of 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 

PREF Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1., New York, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


Volume 65 
A Brief Chapter on Plant Growth. 


*PROF I. P. ROBERTS, NEW YORK. 


ANTS are not comfortable 
when thirsty. Water comprises 
three-fourths to seven-eighths 
of the weight of plants. 
Through water, plants get all 
their nourishment and when 
the supply of water is limited 
the growth is slow. Through the dry spell 
last summer potatoes made a very slow 
growth. After a good rain they started 
growing and made a gain of 7 bu per day 
per acre without the addition of any plant 
food, only water. The finer the soil is di- 
vided, up to a certain point, the more wa- 
ter it will hold. One acre of soil 1 ft deep 
weighs about 1800 tons and contains about 
20 per cent of water, except in a drouth. 
Lime tendsto flocculate or bind the smaller 
particles of soil into larger ones and makes 
it of greater porosity. In clay soils lime 
lightens it, ‘while in sandy soils the lime 
tends to bind the coarse particles of sand 





For Week Ending March 24, 1900 


How to Start Beekeeping. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





Do not buy more than one or two colo- 
nies to start with, as these will develop 
numberless problems to be _ solved. As 
your experience increases you can increase 
the number of hives. Bees transported by 
railroads must always be sent by express, 
as they will not be received as freight. 
The express rate is double the usual 
charge, so it makes a colony of bees rath- 
er expensive if purchased at a distance. I 
would advise buying near at hand, if pos- 
sible, even though they-are common bees 
and in a box hive. They can be easily 
transferred to a movable frame hive and 
then Italianized. 

Of course the spring of the year is the 
best time to buy bees, but better late than 
never, for a colony of bees can be moved 
without loss almost any time if you know 
how to do it. I would locate them not more 
than 50 ft from the house, where they will 
get some sunshine and some shade; facing 


; No. 12 


board when coming in heavily laden. If 
moderately high they can easily crawl to 
the entrance. When lif ‘ng off supers of 
honey it is best not to have the hive too 
high. The hives should be examined occa- 
sionally to see if the bees need more room. 
By giving careful attention one can ob- 
tain anywhere from 25 to 100 los of honey 
per colony. I had a few colonies that 
reached 106 lbs of comb honey in 1898, which 
sold for 15e per lb and netted about $16 
per colony. Many persons keep a few col- 
onies of bees in a slip-shod way, and hard- 
ly get enough honey for their table, but all 
things being equal there is more profit and 
pleasure in beekeeping than in any other 
agricultural pprsuit. Tons of nectar evap- 
orate every year trom the flowers for the 
want of bees to gather it. Why not have 
some of it to supply your table? 

I find,that most persons dread the 
swarming season, but’ swarms can be 
hived without even going after them by 
using a@ queen trap. When the swarm is 
cut replace the hive with an empty one 











AN OLD-TIME BUT UP-TO-DATE NEW JERSEY HOMESTEAD 


The Burroughs farm near Merchantville, 
cleared land and 35 acres of woodland. Ten acres of the woodland have been clea 
Chestnuts, corn, hay and potatoes are the principal products of 
this section and on this farm the common cattle are being 


ders them healthy and stronger than the other channel breeds. 
cut corn stalks twice a day. 
In summer they have a small pasture range. 
The substantial brick farmhouse is of a type quite common in the 


large Japan varieties. 
important adjunct. 
graded up with Guernsey blood. 


Guernsey stock has become very popular in 
Mr Joseph A. Burroughs consi 
The rations are brewers’ grains with cornmeal and oats, hay once a day, 
a stable, turned out only once a day for exercise and water in the winter. 
Shipments of milk are 90 qts a day from 14 milking cows. 


prosperous farming districts of the state. 


together and allows the) finer particles of 
silt to settle between them and make the 
soil firmer and heavier. 

A well-kept earth mulch, 2 to 4 in deep, 
conserves vast quantities of. moisture. In 
N Y and many other eastern states efforts 
should be made to conserve moisture rather 
than toward supplying it through irriga- 
tion. Plants which are supplied with a 
suitable amount of available plant food and 
moisture have the power of forcing their 
roots through a hard soil and gathering 
plant food from a large area. In addition 
to suitable mechanical conditions of soil 
and moisture, the land should contain a 
large supply of available plant food. Bar- 
ren lands contain a great amount of plant 
food which is not available. 

*Extracts from an address before the 
winter meeting of the western New York 
horticultural society reported in the col- 
umns of American Agriculturist at the time. 
"The point is well taken relative to conser- 
vation of soil moisture. 


-the hive. 


the hives south or east so the entrance will 
be sheltered from the severe winds in win- 
ter. I would advise a beginner to use an 
eight-frame hive, as that will give the best 
results in most locations, especially if one 
desires increase. A double-walled hive is 
preferred by many, as it will winter bees 
perfectly on the summer stands in any of 
the middle states and will do away with 
the trouble of wintering them in the cel- 
lar, or any other preparations, which, of 
course, would be necessary if in a single- 
walled hive. Keep everything neat and 
clean around the hives. 

The grass should be mowed occasionally, 
so as not to grow up in front of the en- 
trance and hinder the bees from entering 
Set the hives on stands six or 
eight inches high, so as to have them out 
of reach of toads, for they will lick the 
bees off the alighting board at a good rate 
if within their reach. There is no advan- 
tage in having the stands higher than that, 
as the bees very often miss the alighting 


N J, has been in one family for over 200 years. 
red-and the chestnut sprouts regrafted to 


It now includes 110 acres of 


the farm. A dairy of 21 cows is an 


The cows are kept in 


and put the queen trap containing the queen 
in it. The swarm will return and enter, 
when the queen can be released, and the 
hiving is done, 





Harrowing Winter Grains in Spring— 
Going over the wheat or rye field as soon 
as it becomes dry in the spring with a slant- 
ing tooth harrow will greatly benefit the 
growing plants. It breaks the hard crust 
of earth, letting in air and sunlight. The 
rain from spring showers is more readily 
absorbed by the earth. All of this is de- 
cidedly advantageous, and when clover or 
other grass seed is to be sown it should be 
done immediately previous or soon after 
the use of harrow. If no harrow is at hand 
the use of a one-horse weeder will prove of 
value. And by the’ way, what manu- 
facturer will give us a practical tool for 
cultivating the open spaces between the 
drill rows of growing grain? A one-horse 
tool cultivating the width of the drill would 
meet with a ready sale.—[S. 





372 [4] 
Trimming Shade and Ornamental Trees. 


JOHN G. FARGO, NEW YORE. 





lt is a common plan to trim up shade and 
ornamental trees. Yet there are few if any 
species but are less attractive or beautiful 
when the lower branches are removed. I 











Fig.4 





GUIDES IN TREE TRIMMING. 


think this will be conceded when we con- 
sider the manner of growth of the various 
trees. The form of the tree depends on 
the shape of the branches, and the angle 
they make with the main trunk. Take for 
instance the Norway spruce. The curves 
of the limbs are not tangent to the body of 
the tree, but if projected would cut across 
it and meet outside as seen in Fig 1. This 
is largely true of all the common ever- 
greens, and of many of the deciduous trees. 
Fig 2 shows the branching of a sugar ma- 
ple. Though the outline of the tree is very 
different from the spruce, the curves meet 
much as in Fig 1. The branching of an 
elm is shown in Fig 3. The curves of the 
branthes are tangent to the main trunk 
or its divisions. This flowing of line into 
line gives to the elm its peculiar grace and 
teauty. We may trim up such a tree, but 
if we will only give it room and let it grow, 
we can hardly spoil it. It will only gather 
more grace of outline in its high spreading 
branches. 

Our evergreens may be picturesque when 
denuded of theif lower branches, but they 
ean hardly be called beautiful. It fs not 
like the joining of river with river, but 
rather like the crossing of roads. The 
curves converge but cut the main line, and 
our tree is apt to look like Fig 4. Our ma- 
ples are not so easily spoiled, but they suf- 
fer a loss of beauty by trimming. It gives 
to a row that peculiar oval outline like a 
lot of pineapples. We must trim if we 
plant trees by the roadside, but we can save 
these lower branches in our grounds. And 
in case of the common evergreens it is the 
limbs, coming near to or resting on the 
ground, that change entirely the character 
of the tree. 

Contrast the outlines in Fig 4 with ever- 
greens which have been allowed to develop 
largely without pruning. Instead of the 
ever-recurring single curve of the upper 
branches cutting the right line, the droop- 
ing branches resting on the ground have 
a double curve or are resilient. The union 
with the main stem may be nearly a tan- 
gent, but if thickly covered with foliage 
it matters little. If we want fine, healthy 
trees we must give them plenty of room 
with care and: cultivation, though some of 
our native species are pretty well able to 
take care of themselves if left alone. The 
elm can crowd almost everything out and 


overshadow the wood. It is the palm of 
the north with its stately trunk and lofty 
crown, a landmark to be seen for miles, 
yet of too large a growth to stand near 
a dwelling. The same may be said of other 
thrifty growing trees. In time if left to 
themselves they dwarf the house and every- 
thing about it. Some species can be cut 
back. Those that cannot, or if it is not 
convenient to so treat them, should be 
left out and the ground planted with 
smaller trees or shrubs. 


Growing Corn on Clover Sod. 
c. C. LEGGETT, ILLINOIS. 

A clover sod or land that has been pas- 
tured from two to four years is a very 
gcod kind for corn. Plow the ground in the 
fall to a good depth and see that your 
dead furrows are well cleaned out and that 
the ditches at the outlet are open so that 
the water will not stand on the ground dur- 
ing the winter and early spring. In spring 
when the field is dry, which is usually 
about the last of April or the first of May, 
go on to the seedbed and prepare it thor- 
oughly with a harrow, drag or other imple- 
ment. As one extra harrowing before plant- 
ing will be more beneficial to the crop than 
a cultivation four or five weeks after, be 
sure not to neglect thorough preparation. 

When you are ready to plant, be sure 
that your seed is good and that it is of a 
variety that matures early. It is not de- 
sirable to mix varieties, as the failure to 
mature at the same time will surely re- 
sult in a loss. The pollen of the tassel 
must always be ready when the silk ap- 
pears. If a late maturing variety is mixed 
with an early, there is a possibility of some 
of the grains not being fertilized. 

When the corn comes up, do not wait 
for the weeds to get a start, but begin 
cultivating with a _ spring-tooth harrow. 
With an implement of this kind you can 
begin much sooner than with larger shov- 
els. If the season is dry, this kind of cul- 
tivation will conserve moregmoisture than 
deep plowing. Keep the surface level, cul- 
tivate once a week if possible. Do not stop 
en account of dry weather simply because 
the corn is clean. Young corn needs con- 
stant cultivation. Usually three or four 
plowings are sufficient to make the crop, 
but give more if necessary. 

During 1898 IT kept an account of the cost 
of growing a patch of corn 18 rods wide, 
24 rods.long, containing 2.7 acres. The ac- 
count is as follows: Plowing $2.50, preparing 
seedbed 2, planting the seed 65c, cultivat- 
ing 3, husking 4.46, interest on money in- 
vested 8.10, taxes on land 1.65, total 22.36. 
From this field I harvested 223 bu of corn, 
which sold at 24c, yielding me 53.52. De- 
ducting the expenses or 22.36, I had left 
31.16, or in other words my corn cost me 
about 10%c per bu. 

[This account with the corn crop is in- 
teresting in that it confirms our estimate 
of the cost of growing corn made in 1897. 
In that estimate, without including the in- 
terest on the investment, we stated that 
corn could be raised for about 6c per bu. 
In Mr Leggett’s account, taking the $8.10 
from the total cost, or $22.36, we find that 
the net cost for growing 223 bu was $14.26, 
or a little over 6c per bu.—Editors.] 





The Destructive Elm Leaf Beetle—The 
only possible satisfactory safeguard is to 
spray the trees with some arsenical solu- 
tion. A few years ago this plan would have 
been considered impracticable, but with the 
improved spraying apparatus a surprising- 
ly large number of trees can be gone over 
in a day by two or three men and a stream, 
sprayer. The first spraying should be given 
just after the buds are opened. This will 
destroy a large portion of the beetles that 
have wintered over and not only will a con- 
siderable number of the adults be destroyed 
but the number of the eggs laid will be 
greatly lessened. Spray the second time 
about two weeks later when the larvae of 
the first brood will have mostly hatched, 


FARM AND ROADWAY 


A third, fourth and even fifth spraying un- 
der exceptional circumstances may be re- 
quired. As a rule, however, three thorough 
sprayings will prevent serious damage and 
in many cases two are effective. The di- 
rections for using arsenate of lead and 
paris green are familiar and need not be 
repeated.—[L. O. Howard, Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 99, 





Corn in Hills vs Drills—I have occasion- 
ally compare@ hill and drill planting for 
corn and find that there is but little dif- 
ference in the two methods, provided ev- 
erything is favorable for the production of 
corn. The greatest drawback seems to be 
the fact that in drilled corn the weeds 
cannot be kept down perfectly. With a 
great many weeds in the field, evaporation 
is so rapid that the corn is robbed and in 
the end the yield is less than where cross 
plowing is possible and the field is kept 
free from weeds. Not only is the yield 
smaller, but there is a much greater por- 
tion of nubbins and poor corn.—[C. C. Beals, 
Indiana, 

For Stable Doors—All stable doors should 
have an inner gate of picket, so that the 
doors can be left open when necessary for 
the comfort of animals within without dan- 
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ger that other animals may go in from 


the outside. Such gates will mever be in 
the way, for they can be hinged so as to 
fold back against a wall on one side or 
the other. Where doors open directly upon 
sheep and other pens, such gates are spe- 
eially valuable to give ventilation and sun-. 
shine when it is not desirable to turn an- 
imals out. 





Plowing Wet Ground—When the up- 
turned furrow presents a slick, newly var- 
nished-like appearance it is a good indica- 
tion that the plowing should be postponed 
a few days. If plowing land when wet is 
followed in a day or so by a heavy freeze, 
the damage is not so great as when it dries 
out and becomes almost as hard as a brick. 
This of course can only occur in clay or 
sticky soil. In no case does the gain in two 
or three days’ time compensate for the in- 
jury done the land by plowing wet.—{S. 





Growing Birch Trees from Seed—Sow 
the seed broadcast as soon asitis ripe. Se- 
Iect an open, moist, but not wet seedbed. 
Cover the seed lightly with sand and roll. 
Keep the bed moist by covering with 
branches, and water if necessary. This 
covering must be removed as soon as the 
seedlings begin to appear. For winter pro- 
tection a covering of spruce leaves seems 
to be very desirable. 





Please find inclosed $2, for which extend 
my subscription to your valuable paper, 
which we think is the best agricultural pa- 
per published.—[A. R. Dreser, California. 





Cowpeas and Chemical Fertilizers. 


Cc, W. MORRILL, GEORGIA, 





I find that the -growing of cowpeas for 
the purpose of soil improvement is rap- 


idly gaining favor with progressive 
farmers. There is .no doubt in my 
mind but that cowpeas and chemicals 


will be the fertilizers of the future, and this 
is as it should be, for what is the use of 
buying nitrogen when we can get it by 
growing cowpeas and at the same time add 
vegetable matter to the soil. 

As an illustration of what peavines will 
do toward reclaiming wornout soil and in- 
creasing the production of grain, L. R. 
Farmer, one of the many progressive farm- 
ers of Jefferson Co, Ga, had, in 1895, a field 
containing 10 acres of very poor sandy land, 
which he sowed to rye. The yield was 32 
bu from the 10 acres. He planted cowpeas, 
sown broadcast, after the rye, plowed in 
the vines and in 1896 again sowed the land 
to’ rye. The yield of 1896 was 42 bu. Fol- 
lowing the same rotation again, the yield 
of 1897 was 92% bu and in 1898 128 bu. Here 
was a gain every year, and considering that 


‘there was no fertilizer used, only that which 


* cost. 





the peas furnished, I consider it a remark- 
able gain. If Mr Farmer had used 75 lbs 
of muriate of potash and 200 lbs of acid 
phosphate per acre the land would have 
produced even better results at a nominal 
As it was, the experiment shows the 
wonderful power of the legume in restoring 
the fertility of wornout soils. 

The Tenn exper sta says: “As the cowpea 
is a heavy feeder it draws freely on the 
phosphoric acid and potash of the soil. It 
is necessary, therefore, to supply these fer- 
tilizing elements in a liberal manner; espe- 
cially on thif lands which it is proposed to 
improve systematically we advise the use 
of 200 to 400 Ibs of Tennessee acid phosphate 
and 50 to 100 lbs of muriate of potash per 
acre.” The tendency now with progressive 
farmers is to produce paying crops at the 
least cost of production, and this must be 
the study of every farmer. Not how much 
he can raise of any farm product per acre, 
but how cheap can he raise it. This is 
working on the same principle as the suc- 
cessful merchant, who in purchasing his 
stock of goods, intends to make his profit 
to some extent in buying; and so the farm- 
er should endeavor to make his profit in 
lessening cost of production, 

I hear and read of advice to farmers to 
cut down the cotton acreage and do without 
fertilizers; some of this advice comes from 
high sources, from those who ought to know 
better, With every ton used less than the 
requirements we are robbing the soil of 
that much fertility. Better reduce the acre- 
age and double the fertilizers and build up 
systematically our poorest lands with cow- 
peas and chemical fertilizers. 

There is some change for the better going, 
on in this country. Farmers are studying 
ani experimenting and are finding out the 
best ways of fertilizing their lands. The 
time is coming when the south will be large- 
ly interested in the production of butter 
and cheese and raising cattle for beef,which 
will necessitate the growing of more grain 
crops and there will be use for the cotton- 
seel as cattle food, while the. manure can 
be returned to the soil. The silo will come 
with the dairy cow. We can make ensilage 
with cowpea vines and there will be no dan- 
ger of their being ruined in curing for hay. 
With the help of stable manure properly 
cared for, by the addition of potash and 
phosphoric acid to balance the plant food, 
and with the growing of the legumes to 
furnish the necessary amount of nitrogen 
and humus to the soil, we can safely say 
that so far as the cost of plant food is con- 
cerned, we have lessened the dost of pro- 
duction. There has not been much change 
in- the methods of southern agriculturists 
for the last generation. There is need for 
radical reform. The south is suffering in 
many sections with an impoverished soil, 
yet susceptible to a better soil fertility un- 
der proper cultivation and the plant food 





SOIL FERTILITY 


which nature has provided for its use. How 
to build up these farm lands at the least 
cost is the study of the future; let us begin 
now to improve instead of following the 
wearing-out process of the past. 

The Home Mixing of agricultural chemi- 
cals will probably be less this season than 
for several years. There are two reasons 


for this: (1) The advance in raw materials 
is such, while mixed goods were made up 
before the advance, that manufactured 


fertilizers can in most cases be bought for 
less than the ingredients of which they 
are composed can be got separately; (2), 
farmers don’t seem to be using as many 
hcme mixtures as at one time. The fer- 
tilixer and chemical trade is getting down 
to such a basis tkat, if farmers are not 
satisfied with any particular brand, they 
can get a mixture of any desired quality 
from the principal manufacturers, and in 
most cases can get it at as small cost as 
though they went to the trouble and ex- 
pense of mixing the ingredients on the 
farm. This method is much in vogue on 
Long Island. Wood ashes, bone meal, cot- 
tonhull ash and cther natural manures or 
special fertilizers are being used very large- 
ly, also nitrate of soda and potash salts 
to supplement stable manure or the ordi- 
nary run of fertilizers. 





Planting and Irrigating—The garden af- 
ter being plowed and harrowed was ridged 
by running the shovel plow every 3 ft. Each 
ridge was then gone over with a garden 
rake and the top thoroughly raked and lev- 
eled. Two rows of seeds were then planted 
on each ridge, and the water was turned 
into the ditches between the rows and left 
to run until the ridges were thoroughly 
soaked. This is done to help sprout the 
seeds, which otherwise would sometimes 
lie in the ground for a month before sprout- 
ing. The same method of irrigation is fol- 
lowed throughout the season as often as 
necessary. In setting cabbage and tomato 
plants the ground is prepared in the same 
way, but the plants are set near the bot- 
tom of the ditch. Water is then turned on 
and allowed to flow up around the plants, 
settling the soil around the roots. As the 
plants grow, the ridges are hoed and culti- 
vated down around them.—[F. C. Teller, El 
Paso Co, Col. 


Ideal Absorbent—We have a muck 
swamp, some four or five acres in extent, 
lying at the back of our farm. It is covered 
with a light woody growth. The first 6 in 
is somewhat rooty, soddy and boggy. Be- 
low this the muck has a fine black consist- 
ency, shading off to gray or brown. Below 
the first 6 in it is easily cut with a sharp 
pointed shovel, and when dried and 
weathered pulverizes to a fine powder, mak- 
ing an ideal absorbent.—[E. E. Birge, Fair- 
field Co, Ct. 





Top-Dressing Meadows—An acre’ of 
grass land in New Hampshire dressed in 
the spring with 100 lbs of nitrate of soda, 
100 Ibs of dissolved bone black and 50 Ibs 
of muriate of potash yielded thé first sea- 
son 900 lbs of hay more than an untreated 
plat and the second season 820 Ibs more. 





In selling a bushel of wheat, how much 
farm chemicals docs a farmer sell, and at 
any figure under $1 does he not actually 
dispose of the property at less than it cost 
him, including the chemicals which of 
course he could not replace at drug store 
prices? It seems to me this is the backbone 
of the problem involved in raising and sell- 
ing. wheat.--[J. T. Tt., New J2rsey. 
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THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Make Money 


on your cabbages, onions and early beets. 
How? Force their growth with appli- 
cations of 


Nitrate of Soda, 


the quickest of all fertilizers. Especially 
adapted to early vegetables. Produces 
size and quality at the same time. Book, 
‘Food for Plants,” tella how and why. 
Free by addressing John A, Myers, 
12 CJohn St., New York. Mitrate for 
sale by fertilizer dealers everywhere. 


Write at once for List of Dealers. 








American Gardening. 


10 Sampl i 
Paine fe ae”? separate issues, 1 


y Street, New York. 
STAN- 


puts FARM BOOKS 


Works on the Fundamental ee of 
and the Practice of Agriculture. 


A valuable work f. I 
A B C of Agriculture wae in farming and gardening. 
Cloth, 12ino. 50 
B “Rick d <— All 
American Farm Book vary best work on Hen. = 
comprising all that can be condensed into an avattotis 


volume. Revised anu oerensty’ —e 7 Lewis F. Alien. 
Cloth, 12mo., PR ° ‘ 2.00 


How Crops Grow By Prof. Some w. ge 


Yale College. New and re 
edition. A treatise on the chemical composition, Rg 
ture and life of the plant. This book is a guide to the 
knowledge of agricultural plants, their composition, their 
structure and modes of development and growth; of the 
complex organization of plants, and the use of the parts; 
the germination of seeds, and the food of plants obtat 
both from the air and the soil. The book is indispensa- 
ble to all real students of iculture. With 
illustrations and tables of analysis. Cloth, 12mo 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money We 
Made by It 


This book was written by a lady, and while Coppaiaing 
many useful su sod it has the rear: of a 
mance. Paper, o ° ° 


Talks on Manure By, Jope x ae 


. A se 
— 
talks between the author and the deacon, the d 
other neighbors, on the whole oe of ae and ter- 
tilizers; including a chapter especially written for it by 
Sir Jobn Bennet Lawes of Rothamsted, Bugune. a" 


1.56 
Bookkeeping for Farmers By T. Clark Atkeson, To 


bridge System of Accounts. The methods outlined in this 

= mphlet are so simple that eng person ha a —~ 
nowledge of arithmetic can the farm 

that he will know what each . uct has cost him, con 

which crop and line of farming is paying the best. 


P"Rbove. are briefly described a few ot of the many | books 
on similar subjects which we, Pub! ers 
gg oto bres | in the World, ae 
oF Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANG JUDD CO., 52 a ane Pl.,New York. 
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WE SAVE YOU MONEY ON FERTILIZERS. 


Buy your fertilizers Direct at Wholesale Prices, and get your money's worth. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO CLUB PROMOTERS 
WRITE FOR PRICES, SAMPLES AND PAMPHLET. 
WALKER, STRATMAN & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Some Good Vegetables Not Generally Grown. 


F. B. VAN ORNAM, IOWA, 





Some of the most desirable garden vege- 
tables are neglected by most farmers and 
many village gardeners. Spinach should be 
planted either in the fall or the first thing 
in the spring, then it will come in when 
other greens are scarce. If this is once 
tried you will never be without it. Preparea 
small bed in some sunny part of the garden 
a: soon as the frost is out. Sow the seed 
and nature will do the rest. 

Cauliflower is another neglected vegeta- 
ble. It is almost as easily grown as cab- 
bage. It requires about the same treat- 
ment and in many respects is even more 
desirable. The only difficulty I.find in grow- 
ing good cauliflower is to get good seed, 
and if ordered from some reliable house 
there will be no trouble. Get Henderson's 
Snowball or Burpee’s Early. Another veg- 
etable not common and which requires no 
great skill is kohl-rabi. This should be 
sown early for spring and summer use and 
then later in the sdmmer sow for win- 
ter. It is given the same treatment as the 
turnip and possesses ’ome of the charac- 
teristics of both the turnip and cabbage. 

No garden is complete without a good 
supply of celery. Sow a few seeds in a hot- 
bed or in boxes in the house, then in July 
transplant to rows in the garden. These 
should be about 1 ft apart in the row and 
the rows 4 or 5 ft apart. This can be set 
between rows of early peas or beans and 
the ground thus made to produce two crops 
im one season. As soon as the first crop is 
removed give thorough cultivation. For 
blanching, the goil may be thrown up about 
the plants, or if you’ have a few old tiles 
these can be slipped over the bunches of 
celery and they will whiten nicely. The 
dwarf varieties, such as Boston Market and 
White Plume, are generally the eartiest and 
best for amateurs. 

A few plants of Brussels sprouts will be 
fcund quite an addftion and as these are 
a kind of cabbage, the treatment is the 
same as for cabbage or cauliflower. The 
plants grow from 2% to 4 ft high and bear 
small heads, which are tender and crisp. 
They should be cooked or served about fhe 
same as cabbage. df your’ family is fond 
of soups, sow a short row of okra. The 
seed should be placed a few inches apart, 
then later thinned so that the plants will 
bo 1% ft apart. This crop grows very eas- 
ity and the long, tender seed pods will be 
found an excellent addition to any soup. 
The pods can also be gathered and dried 
znd kept for winter use. 

One of the very best and least known gar- 
den plants is salsify or vegetable oyster. 
This is very hardy and is as easily grown 
as parsnips. Sow early in the spring in 
rews 132 or 84 in apart. When the crop 
is wanted for winter, take up late in the 
fall and spread in boxes and cover with 
soil. The roots will keep nicely until spring. 
They will probably shrivel somewhat, but 
when placed in water will regain their nat- 
ural appearance. Properly cooked, some 
people prefer this to the genuine oyster. 
Probably the best varieties are Mammoth 
Sandwich Island and Bond’s Mammoth. 





Five Acres Enough. 


A little farm wel! tilled will produce a 
larger income than a large one half worked. 
Five acres devoted to raising vegetables 
has made a comfortable living for L. C. 
Wright & Son of Oswego Co, N Y, one of 
the prize winners in our great garden con- 
test last year. They were able to do nearly 
ell thetr own work of growing and market- 
ing the crops, raised much of thetr own 
seed from selected plants, kept some hogs 
and hens to add somewhat to the ineome 
and incidentally produced most of the ma- 
mure used, so that they pafd out but a 
very small portion of the gross receipts. 
The produets were marketed at wholesale 
in Oswego, three miles away, and the de- 


livery, therefore, was quickly done. Only 
such erops as were in good demand were 
grown, but enough of them to make varie- 
ty and a constant supply of something from 
early spring until late fall. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
clearly the arrangement of the plot and 
the erops grown. Considerable space was 
devoted to grapes, strawberries, raspber- 
ries and asparagus, for which there was a 
good demand at a fair price. Not. having 
a large amount of manure,’ they made it 
go as far as possible by putting it in the 
hill and drill and supplementing with a 
little fertilizer and wood ashes. Thorough, 
intensive cultivation was practiced and the 
ground was well prepared by deep plowing 
and harrowing. The small, narrow teeth 
were used almost entirely on the cultiva- 
tion instead of the 244-inch teeth commonly 
used. The methods employed in growing 
many of the crops will be described fully 
in future articles. 

The value of labor in caring for the crops 
was $147.30, for preparing the products for 
market and marketing same 85, manure 
13.40, plants and seeds 10.09, picking 2100 qts 
strawberries 31.50, picking currants and 
raspberries 6.02, incidental expenses 1.05, or 
a total of $300.36. There was sold up to the 
time the report closed 440.49 worth of fruits 


‘and vegetables, used in family 27.76, and on 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


mellow soil, amd do not need so much bot-' 
tom heat as lettuce or turnip radishes. 

During March and April many of the sash 
are used for starting plants. Cabbage, cau- 
liflower, lettuce and early celery should be 
sown about the first of March for the first 
early crop. It is possible to raise fairly 
good plants by sowing thinly. We prefer 
sowing in drills and giving the young plants 
plenty of air, and when they have three or 
four true leaves, set them in a bed, about 
200 to the sash. 





Buy Trees Direct from Nursery—It is 
easier to tell where not tu buy than it is to 
tell where to buy. I would not buy of an 
unknown agent or give an order to amyone 
whose integrity I doubted. Better send the 
order direct to the nursery he claims to 
represent, for it often happens that an 
agent will make contract with a nursery- 
man and then fill part of the orders from 
the “cheap list” of other nurseries. A Ss0- 
ealled agent will frequently buy trees and 
pretend to sell for a certain nursery, and 
the possession of plate book and contracts 
should not be taken for positive evidence. 
Tree dealers can secure these in one way 
or another and then buy where they can 
get trees cheapest to fill their orders. Bet- 
ter send orders direct to the nursery, then 
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A FIVE-ACRE MARKET GARDEN 


hand 125.73, or a total of 593.98, leaving a 
profit above cost of 293.62. 





Starting the Hotbed. 


F. L. KINNEY, 





The ground in the bed should be forked , 
up as fine as possible and left soft and 
loose. Forest leaves are perhaps the best 
thing to put in to keep the frost out, and 
if there is danger of mice, it might be well 
to let the growmnd freeze a little before put- 
ting the leaves in, and it would be a good 
thing to put-in a little corn and smaller 
seeds that have been sprinkled with porson 
while wet, so that the mice, should they 
find their way in, would not flourish. The 
bed is now ready to close up with the sash 
and shutters and when the sash are all on, 
put in the last end piece. This work should 
be done before winter and the bed can be 
filled with the horse manure at any time. 

Put in plenty of manure and cover with 
8 in or so of loam. Lettuce fs the oné great 
crop that is grown under glass in winter 
and early spring, and to grow this to per- 
fection it is very desirable, and it is often 
almost necessary, to have a loose, sandy 
soil. My soil is heavy and I have tried a 
great many things to put it in good con- 
dition for this crop, but have never been 
able to get perfeetly satisfactory results. 
Heavy manuring and stirring the soil help 
considerably. Turnip radishes will grow on .- 
most any soil, but long ones need a@ loose, 





the agent can get the commission if he is 
in reality the agent, and if he is not you 
will not be Swindled. The better way of 
course would be to go to the nearest re- 
liable nursery and buy trees, but for the 
great mass of planters this is impracti- 
cable, so the next best thing to do is to send 
order to a known, reliable nursery, and the 
nearer home the better.—[George Van 
Houten, Iowa. 


——_—_ 


Planning and Planting the Garden—In 
the winter I make out a plan of my next 
season’s garden, shifting from year to year 
each variety of vegetables to a place it has 
not occupied for several years. I am per- 
suaded that however much you may fer- 
tilize, few plants do well in the same: place 
year after year. Some, like cabbage and 
eauliflower, must have new ground every 
year. When planting time comes, with my 
plan before me, I measure off the spaces 
between the rows and drive a short stake 
at the end of each row, ready for the gar- 
den line when the time comes to plant each 
particular row. As I plant the rows I check 
off on the plan so as to avoid mistakes.— 
[B. S. Higley, Mahoning Co, Ohio. 





4 
The Strawberry Muskmelon is the best 
melon I have ever tasted. My neighbors all 
agree with me. The Santiago watermelon 
possesses all of the good qualities of the 
best southern. melon and-is so hardy that 
it can be easily raised here.—[Jay Lyon, 

Tompkins Co, N Y. 











Kerosene for San Jose Scale. 





After several years of experiments with 
kerosene to kill the San Jose scale, H. P. 
Gould and S. W. Fletcher of the Cornell 
university exper sta say that the San Jose 
scale can be controlled in a plantation by 
a 20 per cent kerosene and water mixture 
when the plant is thoroughly sprayed. 
Early spring or late fall spraying is pref- 
erable, but the material may be applied 
when the plant is in full leaf if the day is 
sunshiny. Only on sunshiny days should 
sprays of kerosene and water be used. Com- 
pared with fumigation on growing trees, 
spraying is cheaper, simpler and perhaps 
equally effective in the long run. Nursery- 
men will find fumigation better adapted to 
their needs than spraying. On growing 
plants it is attended with difficulty because 
of the necessity of providing tents. 





Crimson Clover in the Peach Orchard— 
We have much to learn in regard to the use 
ef green crops and tillage-to put our trees 
in good condition to stand a hard winter. 
I have grown crimson clover in a peach 
orchard for seven years and have had a 
crop of peaches every year, except last year, 
from the time the trees were three years 
old. I would not trust to stable manure 
in a peach orchard, but would rather have 
the nitrogen in crimson clover, which is 
. Slower in action, and supply the potash and 
phosphoric acid in chemicals. I plow under 
crimson clover very ‘early in spring—four 
to five inches deep.—{George T. Powell, Co- 
lumbia Co, N Y, 


Spraying with Pure Sulphate—Dr Jabez 
Fisher, the veteran horticulturist of Wor- 
cester Co, Mass, uses pure sulphate of cop- 
per in place of bordeaux mixture, adding 
2 or 3 oz of the copper sulphate to a 50-gal 
barrel of water. The 2-oz solution is for 
tender trees like peaches and plums, while 
the stronger is for apples, pedrs and foliage 
in general. In spring before the buds swell, 
a very strong solution, 2 Ibs to 50 gals, is 
sprayed upon the foliage of the previous 
year as it lies upon the ground in order to 
kill the spores found there. 





Scale—G. R., Orange Co, Fla: The speci- 
men sent for identification is, according to 
Dr E. P. Felt, N Y state entomologist, 
Aspidiotus nerii, or oleander scale. It is a 
widely distributed and injurious insect. It 
can be controlled best by treating the in- 
fested plants when the young are appear- 
ing with whale-oil soap solution, using 
about 1 gal of the soap to 4 gals of water, 
or with kerosene emulsion diluted with 
about nine parts of water. In Florida the 
latter part of April will be the best time 
for application. 





Good Cherries—Of,the sweet cherries the 
Bing, sent to me from Oregon a few years 
ago for test purposes, I am inclined to re- 
gard as an acquisition, and worthy of a 
test by all interested in growing the cherry. 
The Black Tartarian is being supplanted by 
the Windsor. As for sour cherries, I know 
of nothing superior to the Montmorency 
and English Morello._{S. D. Willard, On- 
tario Co, N Y¥. 





For Peach Leaf Curl, I made an experi- 
mént in spraying with bordeaux mixture 
on dormant buds, which showed very fa- 
vorable results toward controlling the 
peach curl. This was done before the buds 
began to swell.—{W. T. Mann, New York, 





Peaches Should Be Pruned just as the 
buds begin to swell, as at that time the 
fruit buds and leaf buds can easily be dis- 
tinguished one from the other. 


Sap. Should Always Be Strained before 
,boiling, not only to take out the bark and 
jeaves, but insects which often get in. 





I think American Agricukturist is one of 
the best papers in the country. I am now 


quite old and do not read very much.—[E. 
iV. 


Anderson, Mississippi. 


ORCHARD WORK 
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Spring Medicine 


There’s no season when good medicine is so much needed as 
and there’s no medicine which does so much good 


in the Spring, 


strength and steady nerves. 
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Peculiar 
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in Spring as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
another name for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Don’t put it offtill your health tone gets too low to be lifted. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Will give you a good appetite, purify and enrich your blood, 
overcome that tired feeling, give you mental and digestive 
Be sure to ask for HOOD’S, and 
be sure you get Hood’s, the best medicine money can buy. It is 








In fact Spring Medicine is 
Do not delay taking it. 
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Why Strawberries Sometimes Fail. 


R. M. KELLOGG, MICHIGAN, 





While we have made rapid advancement 
in cultural methods and have gained a bet- 
ter conception of soil requirements and 
plant foods, yet many serious failures and 
great losses occur for the want of a proper 
knowledge of plant life and the laws which 
govern the development of fruit. I believe 
a careful examination of the berry fields 
throughout the country will show they are 
not producing on an average one-half the 
fruit they should, either in quantity or 
quality, and that this failure is not so much 
due to defects in cultural methods as to the 
physical condition of the plants. 

Few growers comprehend the fact that 
when trees and plants produce fruit they 
are breeding, or-in other words laying their 
eggs. The fruit flesh grows only as a sub- 
stance for the seeds to develop in. If there 
be no. seeds, there will be no fruit. The 
growth of the pulp or flesh is very largely 
governed by the potency of the pollen as 
well as condition of the pistils. The gen- 
eral failure of« new seedlings comes from 
the fact that in producing their seeds they 
do not have the habit of making enough 
fruit flesh and do not impart to it the de- 
sired flavor, color and texture, and so we 
discard it. If we grow 20,000 seedlings we 
may scarcely find one which will meet our 
requirements in these respects. It is for 
this reason we hear so much about chance 
seedlings found here and there by accident. 
Very few of our best varieties are the result 
of seed plantings and many are no doubt 
only bud variations. 

Pollen production is the most exhausting 
and devitalifing process the plant is ever 
called upon to undergo, and accounts for 
the failure of the manyintroductions of new 
varieties. They produce wonderful berries 
and many of them at first, receiving the 
gold medals and unstinted praise from gov- 
ernment experiment stations and growers 
alike, shining like a meteor for a season, 
but soon become pollen exhausted and con- 
sequently unfruitful, and are dropped from 
the catalogs as unprofitable for further ‘cul- 
tivation. Pollen exhaustion is, we believe, 
the’ prime factor of unfruitfulness in all 
our orchards, berry fields and vineyards, 
and that this unfruitfulness is hereditary, 
passing to new creations through seeds, 
buds and runners. 

Much light may be thrown on this sub- 
ject if we examine the physiological struc- 
ture of plants and trees. Each one is not 
only an individual as a whole, but is an en- 
tire colony of potential lives. The proto- 
plasm, which Prof Gray describes as “that 
stuff in which the principle of life resides,” 
fis found in every node and internode 
throughout the body of the tree or plant, 
and hence we may diyide the plant as by 
making cuttings, budding, grafting, run- 
ners, etc. We can now readily see how it is 
that when we take a runner from a plant 
weak in seed bearing, that it should more 
largely partake of the parental weakness 
than one grown from seeds. It is true that 
if a weak plant be restricted and placed 
under high tillage and careful selection, it 
can be made to improve rapidly and in a 
few generations overcome this weakness, 
but this would involve serious loss. The cost 
of growing vigorous plants is sosmall, the 
meak ones should be discarded at once, We 
all know if any of the bush fruits are al- 
lowed to produce an excessive crop of ber- 
ries one year, there will be light yields fol- 
lowing for several seasons. Excessive bloom 
of an apple orchard is always followed by 
light crops of poor fruit. 

' Strawberries will lose the habit of set- 
ting fruit Or forming fruit buds by not 
letting them bear fruit through many gen- 
erations. Any faculty, whether found in 
pliant or animal which is never exercised 
through many generations will be lost and 
strength can only be increased by exer- 
cising these functions, hence it is that tak- 


ing strawberries every year from those set 
out the previous spring is bad. 


The First Step in Cabbage Culture is to 
procure a very fine and rich piece of ground. 
I have obtained the largest growth of cab- 
bage from Worldbeater. I planted the seed 
April 1 under glass, transplanted them 
May 1, planted June 10 in the open field 4 
ft apart each way and kept the ground well 
cultivated. Every day when there was no 
rain IT watered them night and morning to 
keep a steady growth and prevent bursting. 
I have grown cabbage in this manner to 
weigh over 60 Ibs.—[Alfred Fuller, Catta- 
raugus Co, N Y. 





Forest and Flower Sweets. 
Late Maple Sugar Season 


In the maple sugar sections of N E-there 
is yet no signs of the season 
Heavy snows and continued cold have pre- 
vented any work at the camps. Indications 
point to a very late season and 4s a natural 
consequence a short one. In some parts of 
Vt the forest worm was so déstructive last 
year that a full crop of syrup and sugar 
cannot be expected. However, some brush 
owners predict a heavy crop, and are not 
discouraged. 





The season is also backward in O. dn 
the southern part of the state good runs 
have been made. Cuyahoga Co reports a 
delay of two weeks in opening the sugar 
camps, but there is yet plenty of time to 
secure the usual output. Old stocks are 
being rapidly disposed of at lower prices 
than usual at this time of the year. In 
Geauga Co more sugar will be made than 
usual. 

In Jefferson Co, N Y, no trees have been 
tapped. In 1899 the season opened March 4. 
There is yet ample time for a good run 
and a prosperous season, 





Essentials in Sugar Making. 


c. C, BICKNELL, 





The secret of making a fine quality of 
maple sugar consists in three things: First, 
begin early. One pail of sap in March is 
worth more than one and a half pails in 
April. The sap run in the fore part of 
March is as a rule much sweeter than in 
April. 
sap runs, the better the quality of sugar. 
A man must have everything all ready if 
he wants to begin earl). If the snow is 
deep, the roads should be broken in Feb- 
ruary if necessary. All things must be 
clean, arch or arches in repair, wood cut 
and all kinds of tools and utensils where 
you can find them at a moment’s warning. 





opening. - 


a a 


STRAWBERRIES THAT WILL NOT FAIL 


The colder the weather in which: 


HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS 


Next, rapid boiling. To secure this, the, 
wood should be cut two or three years in 
advance and kept under cover if possible. 
If not piled under cover, it should be piled 
where the sun can shine on it. The wood 
should be split fine to make the hottest fire. 
The fire should not be allowed to go downrs 
from the time it is started until the syrup 
is ready to take off. An arch should be 
built smoke-tight, and with a chimney tall 
enough to furnish a good draft. As for 
what the sap is boiled in, whether an evap- 
orator or a heater and & pan .or a pan alone, 
it may not matfer so much if a man tends 
to his business. But as rule, the simpler 
the boiling apparatus the better the result, 
but the oftener the syrup is taken off the 
better. Third, neatness is indispensable. 
Unless you keep things sweet, all will be a 
failure, as far as making the ‘real thing”’ 
goes. 

Seteietiiendiatitaiactiinrain 

Sweet Clover is a good honey plant and 
is not as pernicious a weed as many think. 
It is valuable as. a soil renovator and will 
grow on and improve lands too poor to pro- 
duce agricultural crops. It may be killed by 
mowing twice a year for two years in suc- 
cession. 





Adirondack Maple Sugar—It is reported 
that a wealthy New Yorker is planning to 
manufacture sugar and syrup on a very 
large scale from maple groves under 


his 





# 


control in the Adirondacks. One of these 


estates has 30,000 trees. 





Substitute for Pollen—If there is a scar- 
city of pollen in your locality, corn or rye 
meal will do for a substitute. Set out a lit- 
tle in some warm nook. If the bees do not 
take to it readily, put a little chunk of 
honey with it, and you will soon see the 
meal disappear. 





Michigan Maple Outlook—The sugar sea- 
son igs late, a correspondent in Oceana Co 
writing that heavy snows are liable to 
delay operations in the sugar bush. 





An Inexpensive Feeder—After the syrup 
has been made, pour it into an ordindry 
fruit jar, cover with a 
single thickness of 
cheese cloth and tie 
with a string around 
the neck of the jar. 
Now invert on top of it 
a breakfast plate, and 
turn the whole upside 
down on top of the 
brood frames in the po< 
sition shown in the il« 
lustration. The syrup 
will ooze out as fast as 
the bees sip it up, and no faster. There is 
no danger of any bees drowning in the 
liquid or even getting their feet wet.—[F, 
G. Herman. 











Farmers’ Produce Association. 


E, G. PACKARD, DELAWARE, 





The object of this ass’n is to obtain more 
remunerative prices for fruits and other 
farm products by encouraging cash buy- 
ing at the railroad stations, by securing 
more favorable railroad freight and car ser- 
vice and by limiting consignments of mem- 
bers to one or a few reliable commission 
merchants in each city to which shipments 
are to be made. A shipping agent at each 
railroad station will receive market quota- 
tions by telegraph from the commission 
men and reserve them for the exclusive 
use of members. The commission merchant 
charges 10 per cent for selling, but remits 
3 per cent to the agent through whom ship- 
ment was made. This 3 per cent is to be 
divided equally between the shipping agent 
and the ass’n. To meet necessary expenses 
the association will have the membership 
fees of one dollar per year and 1% per cent 
on all consignments of its members. A 
trade-mark will appear on all shipments 
made by members, something as follows: 

Farmers’ Produce Association of 

Delaware. 27 

The contents of this package are 
GUARANTEED 

to be as good all through as on top. 

The trade-mark used by each member will 
bear his number so that the commission 
merchent can properly credit shipments 
and trace dishonest packing if any occur, 
The trade-mark simply guarantees contents 
to be as good as they appear on the sur- 
face, but not of any particular grade. In 
this way the. grower who ships a really 
superior grade will get’a price accordingly 
and will not suffer:from the inferior grade 
of his neighbors. It is hoped that city 
buyers will soon pay more for packages 
having these labels,-or at least take them 
in preference to others not guaranteed. 

This arrangement is good for the farmer 
because he gets reliable market. telegrams 
as soon as he gets his fruit to the station, 
and he can determine whether to .accept 
a cash offer or ship-. If he ships he knows 
his fruit will go :where:he will get all there 
is in it. It is good-fox-the commission man 
because he will receive large corsignments 
of guaranteed goods which buyers © will 
want. It is good for the buyer because it 
gives him recourse on-the shipper through 
the commission man for a rebate ih case 
of dishonest packing. 





Sunburned Potatoes for Seed—In answer 
to the inquiry of A. W. Morton, sunburned 
or green potatoes are all right for seed. 
Forty years ago when we raised our pota- 
toes on new burned land, we had a great 
many sun-burned potatoes, and, as they 
were not good for cooking purposes, we 
saved them for seed. It came to be the gen- 
eral opinion among farmers that the green 
end of potatoes was much the best for seed. 
They were considered more hardy and pro- 
duced earlier potatoes. I am not well 
enough informed on this point to claim any 
advantage in this direction, but can safely 
say that the green ends, or if they are 





How to Grow Good Fruit. 


The superintendent of the Lenox sprayer 
company of Pittsfield, Mass, has delivered 
an address before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass. The address bore 
chiefly upon spraying and general :culture 
of orchard and field crops, how to do it, do 
it cheaply -and good, and how to obtain the 
most profit from your labor in the easiest 
manner. The address is quite lengthy,:about 
‘an hour’s talk. Owing to other matters 
ahead of it we cannot publish it in ‘this is- 
sue. Had. this address been~placed on the 
, market in book-form it nq doubt would@have 
sold at a good price. The full address, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in pamphlet form, Was 
intended to bé* sent free to fruit growers 
and owners of ‘estates,. free for the asking, 
but- to prevent simposition by: the curipus 
and disinterested, -the _book. will - be-sent 


complimentary to anyone inelosing-10 cents. 
for postage to the Lenox sprayer. company, 
72 West street, Pittsfield; Mass.—[Adv. 





green all over, will not injure them for 


seed.—{E. E. Parkhurst, Aroostook. 





Cranberry Season Closing Strong—Re- 
cent advices from George J. Miller, close- 
ly identified with cranberry interests on 
Cape Cod, point to sharp advances in the 
price of this fruit the past few weeks. Cran- 
berries shipped from Hyannis, Mass, to N 
Y city about Feb 15 sold there at $10 per 
bbl; some shipped a week later at 11, and 
a small consignment in early March sold 
at 12. “What do you think of these prices,” 
asks Mr Miller, “against 4@5 at shipping 
time last Oct.” 





Basket and Question Box. 


Crimson Clover in Corn—W. H. E., N Y: 
It is all right to sow crimson clover in corn 
before the last cultivation to plow under 





for oats, providing the seed is sown not 
later than the middle of July. It should 
be covered from 1 to 2 in deep. It may be 


plowed under late in the fall or very early 
next spring: 

Terrapin—C. E., Middlesex Co, N J: The 
true or diamond-back terrapin is a species 
of tortoise which lives in salt marshes along 
the Atlantic coast, from New York south- 
ward, the most valued ones cor ‘ng from 
Chesapeake bay. The shell is 5 to 7 in long, 
and of a dull brownish color. Its flesh is 
used in the preparation of some of the 
most delicious and highest-priced dishes 
known to epicures. Formerly they were 
very abundant, but gradually they are be- 
coming scarcer from year to year and. con- 
sequently high priced. Artificial raising of 
them has not. proved successful so far. 


Market Weights—L. L., Albany Co, N 
Y¥: Clover seed quotations in all leading 
markets. except Toledo are per cental in- 
stead of bushel. Of course your dictionery 
will tell you that a cental (abbreviated ctl 
in .our reports) is 100 ibs. This is distin- 
guished from hundred weight, or cwt, which 
in Engiand is 112 lbs, and in our own toun- 
try sometimes so interpreted. 





Fruit Buds and Twigs which are well 
developed and full of reserve material are 
best prepared to withstand very cold weath- 
er. Prof. Waugh finds that the drying out 
of fruit buds, if excessive, is. disastrous. 
Some years the evaporation from the buds 
and twigs is greater than others. - It is 
during such seasons that the loss is great- 
est from freezing. Twigs covered with 
lampblack seem to be well protected and 
open earlier than those not treated. Those 
covered with whitewash open latest. 
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ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 





Will plant CORN, BEANS, PRAS snd BEET 
SEED in Hilis, Drills and Checks. It is y planter 
that will distribute ail fertilizers, Wot'c X, , Hen 
Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with . "certainty, in 
different amounts. each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Fails, Mass. 





Seed Sower is econo 
Lasts a lifetime. 
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CLOVER SEED 


- BOUGHT. AND SOLD aren CASH... 
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How to Establish a Creamery. 


CHARLES M. TRIGG. 





The greatest detriment to the cregmery 
industry is the creamery shark. He visits 
sparsely settled communities where there 
are but few cows and where the farmer 
knows but little about creameries and is 
not at all conversant with the best dairy 
methods. He tells them that they are los- 
ing a third or a half by their old method 
of caring for milk and soon finds a few 
whom he can persuade to assist in estab- 
lishing the factory. They get anyone to be- 
come a stockholder whether he is worth a 
cent or not. A stock company is organized, 
usually consisting of 30 to 40 men. Not 
more than 10 to 15 of these can pay up their 
stock, neither can the money be collected 
from them. The promoter of the scheme 
then advises incerporation. After the com- 
pany is incorporated one or two of the 
stockholders may be liable for the debts of 
the others. They then take a mortgage on 
the.creamery for the unpaid stock and if 
the debt is not paid when it becomes due 
the mortgage is foreclosed. By this time 
the people are so thoroughly disgusted that 
they will not take their milk to the cream- 
ery nor have anything to do with it. 

In most cases a butter maker is furnished 
at the start who receives high wages, and 
is in many cases inexperienced, and instead 
of making first-class butter produces that 
which grades second or third class. He can 
do more damage in one day than he earns 
in a month. In a creamery I visited re- 
cently the separator had been entirely ruin- 
ed. and the engine and all other machinery 
was almost worthless. It had been in op- 
eration only 18 months and the apparatus 
ought to have shown less wear than it did 
at the end of 10 years. In another cream- 
ery visited about the same time, everything 
looked as though it had just come from the 
shop. This one had been in operation two 
years. The difference lay in management. 

The principal reasons creameries fail are: 
Lack of dairy and creamery education, lack 
ef cows, poor roads in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, creamery sharks and farmers who 
pay too much for outfits, poor buildings and 
poor machinery, distrust among the farm- 
ers themselves and disinclination to work 
for the benefit of the community, a poor 
butter maker which necessarily means poor 
butter. 

The proper way to organize a creamery 
is for the farmers-to call a meeting, talk 
the matter over and adjourn for a couple 
of weeks. At the end of this time elect 
a committee which shall visit two or three 
creameries, inspect them carefully, get 
prices of machinery, building, etc, and 
compare notes at the next meeting. If 
then there is a desire to continue, organize 
a stock company, elect a building committee 
and let this committee hire a carpenter and 
put up their own building. Buy the neces- 
sary dairy machinery from some good sup- 
ply house. When everything is ready, hire 
a good buttermaker and pay him good 
wages, as an expert cannot be expected to 
work for small pay. The buttermaker 
should refuse to accept dirty or bad milk, 
as he cannot make good butter from any- 
thing but the best milk. The directors 
should stand by the buttermaker in case 
of a dispute concerninfg bad milk, as there 
are always some patrons who will forget 
to wash their cans, and the best way to 
have them remember this is to make them 
feed a can or two of this tainted milk to 
their hogs or calves. Ship the butter to 
some reliable commission house. Do not 
change commission men unless it is abso- 
lutely. necessary, as one man’s customers 
will soon recognize your brand of butter and 
will want it all the time if it is good. If 
you happen to have a poor lot, do not brand 
it, but put it on the market and sell it on 
its merits. 

Above all things, a creamery must have 
good drainage into a running stream if pos- 
sible, a good water supply and a good ice 
house. The patrons should hold monthly 


meetings and discuss the best method of 
feeding cows, caring for the milk and listen 
to the suggestions of the buttermaker. 
These meetings if properly conducted may 
be*made of much benefit. 





Fattening Stock Economically. 


G. W. HARLACHER, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Not every farmer can fatten an animal 
economically. The ability to do this must 
be acquired by study and practice. There 
are many branches to this subject and their 
numerous conditions must be thoroughly 
understood if the farmer would realize the 
most from his feeds. He must consider the 
quality of food, warmth and quietness of 
stables and many other important items. 
As in many other departments of farm la- 
bor, there is a great lacking here of system- 
atic work. Some are ignorant as to the best 
methods, while others are careless of their 
real interests and have no regularity in 
their work. Every farmer seems to have 
his own way, and it is too often chosen with 





LIVE STOCK AND- DAIRY 


Fatten stock in the stall. Turn them ouf 
for exercise, but never feed in the yard. 
The animal that is obliged to fight for its 
feed among the herd will not get its fill. 
There is also an enormous waste of feed 
when given in this manner. Give them 
their feed in such a condition that they 
can get its full nutritive value. Give the 
animal warm, well-ventilated stables. The 
idea that an animal should be confined in 
a dark stall or inclosed without the light 
of the sun reaching it is absolutely wrong. 
Feed and water regularly. Feed a well- 
balanced ration. The use of card and brush 
is an essential. A good breed of stock is 
the best rule of all. 


Scarcity of Horses. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 








Farmers are beginning to realize that 
there is a great scarcity of horse-flesh 
everywhere, There has been an unusually 
large demand for good farm teams, for the 
cropping season is near at hand. During 
the past five or sfx years one could drive 





THE FINE POLLED DURHAM COW COLUMBIA 
This cow is owned by A. E. & C. I. Burleigh of Ill, and is a typica] Polled Durham, 


being not only a good beef animal but a producer of large quantities of- milk. 


When 


in fair flesh she weighs 1700 lbs and has a milk record of 45 lbs per day. She is a silver 
roan, an easy milker, very gentle in disposition and in every way a valuable animal. 


Mr Burleigh says he has many calls for a general purpose cow. 


The production of 


milk and beef by one animal seems to be desired by the average farmer. 


regard to the convenience of the feeding 
rather than the economy. 

Ten chances to one he never knows 
whether he has gained or lost on the ani- 
mal he has sold to the butcher. We can- 
not lay down any definite rules to be fol- 
lowed in fattening stock, and it would ve 


still more difficult to follow them up to the | 


letter if they were given. But we can learn 
the general principlés of economical feed- 
ing and should never rest until we put them 
into practice. A man of good sense and 
judgment can apply them to his particular 
circumstances. I might, for instance, say 
that the most economical method of feed- 
ing rough food is by the process of steam- 
ing which would be very true, while at the 
same time I would not advise all farmers 
to go to the expense of purchasing an ap- 
paratus for this work. To those who have 
a large number of animals and proper fa- 
cilities it would be good economy, but to 
small stock raisers or fatteners it -would 
be too expensive. Throwing aside the dis- 
cussion of particular methods, I would call 
the attention of farmers to some few things 
that can be applied alike to all. 


all through the country and scarcely ever 
see a colt, and this short supply is begin- 
ning to be felt in the market. There is not 
one stallion to be found now where six or 
eight years ago there were a dozen. The 
old teams are about worn out on many 
farms and this makes an increased deman@ 
on a short supply. Two years ago what 
was generally known as a plug could hard- 
ly be sold for anything, if cold cash was to 
be the consideration, but now they are in 
demand, for anything is better than noth- 
ing. 

It was the wise farmer who kept right 
along breeding good animals in spite of the 
discouraging outlook of three or four years 
ago, for he has now on hand something 


-that will bring him a profit and he need 


not f6ok up the buyer. In fact, buyers 
seem to be more numerous than horses. 


Good brood mares are especially in great 
demand now that the horse’s future begins 
to look bright again. In fact, the owner of 
a large, trim, clean-built mare can get his 
own price, if he is willing to part with 
the animal at all. It is to be hoped that 








this increased demand will not cause farm- 
ers to so far forget themselves that they 
will start in again breeding scrubs, as a 


great many. were doing when the price 
of horses went down below cost of pro- 
duction. If the owner of a plug mare feels 
that he is bound to go into the breeding 
business, he had better keep along in the 
mule’ line and in this way allow the in- 
ferior stock of the country to gradually run 
out. A small mule will sell more readily and 
bring more money than a small horse colt, 
any time or anywhere. 

It will not be long until good horses will 
be selling at old-time prices, and those who 
go into the business now and breed with 
a definite object in view will be in the best 
shape to realize good profits when they 
have a surplus ready for the market. 


Care of Milk, and Churning. 


As soon as drawn from the cow, put the 
milk where. no bad odors can reach .it, or 
better, as soon as a pail is filled strain it 
into the can and place in a tank.of cold 
water or run through the separator if one 
is used. 








practically all the cream “will be obtained. 
Do not mix the night’s and morning’s milk 
if the: best grade of“ butter is expected. 

Change thé water in the tank oftenenough 
to prevent its becoming: foul. If the water 
is kept at. about 56 degrees, practically all 
the cream -will. rise in 24 hours. Skim and 
when - enough is obtained for a churning. 
raise to a temperature of 60 to 65 degrees 
te ripen: Hasten the ripening by using 
sour skimmilk as a starter. In winter 
churn at 65 degrees; in summer 55 to 60 is 
preferable. As soon as the granules are 
the size of wheat grains, draw off and wash 
until all the buttermilk is removed. Work, 
salt and market as soon as possible. If you 
are so unfortunate as to get a poor grade 
of butter it must be consumed at once or 
it will soon be-unfit for use. 





DaiKY BARN OF 8S. TOMPKINS, ALBANY Cu, N ¥ 





Milk Producers Favor the Grout Bill— 
At the March meeting of the five states 
milk producers’ ass’n, held at Binghamton, 
N Y, a resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed favoring the passage of the Grout béll 
and asking representatives in congress to 
push it along. 

Milx Standards—W. Mears, Vt: The legal 
standard for milk as stated in American 
‘Agriculturist yearbook, 1900, is, for Vt, 12.5 
per cent total solids, of which 9.25 per cent 
ig solids not fat, and the rest butter fat. 
In Mass and N H, the standard of total 
solids is 13 per cent, and in Maine and RI 
12 per cent. N Y, N J and Ohio require 12 
per cent, including 8_per cent fat. Pa and 
Mich require 12.5 per cent solids. 





In Choosing Hogs for Breeders have the 
dams rather loose and roomy and the sire 
as compact as compatible with good bone 
and constitution. The best way to feed 
breeding stock not intended for the show- 
yard is to give bone and muscle producing 
foods such as oats, barley, bran, grass and 
roots, with some corn, Feed liberally, but 
do not fatten them as for market. Breed- 





If ice is plentiful, reduce the tem-: 
perature of the water to -45 degrees and: 








HANDLING MILK 


ing animals should be kept in good healthy 
growing condition ‘but not over fat. Ani- 
mals for market should not only be kept 


“ growing but also fattening all the time to 


their utmost capacity. Use pure-bred sires 
by all means and if-possible have both sire 
and dam full bloods. 


Holstein-Friesian Tests—The Holstein- 
Friesian ass’n has published various tests 
of the breed made at agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations during the past 
year. The period in each case was seven 
days. Three cows between four and five 
years old gave 15 lbs 4 oz of butter, four 
cows between three and four, 16 Ibs 8.4 oz, 
two cows under three years old, 10 lbs 5.5 
oz. One cow seven years old gave 17 Ibs. 
The cow, Princess of Wayne’s 7th’s Pauline 
35055, gave in a test 31 days after calving 
18 lbs 2.3 oz. Sadie Vale Concordia, 46 days 
after calving, gave 19 Ibs 14.7 oz. These 
yields were made from the butter fat rec- 
ord on the basis of 80 per cent pure fat to 
the Ib of butter. 





Milk Signs in Dairy Cows—The appear- 
ance and form of the udder is an-impor- 


.tant: peigt in selecting a-milch cow. A 


lurge. udder is” not ays an- indication 
that the cow.is a good milker.- The skin 
of the udder should have the appearance of 
having been dusted over :with bran and 
have a fatty: feeling. It is generally con- 
ceded that the escutcheon is of no import- 
ance in selecting a dairy, cow. 





First-Class Butter should not carry any 
more curd than can possibly be helped. Its 
presence renders deterioration more -ranjd. 
Salt is a good preservative, but the poorer 
grades must always be avoided, as they are 
detrimental to the keeping qualities of the 
butter as well as the flavor and appearance. 





To Destroy Lice on hogs, wash the ani- 
mals all over with crude petroleum and the 
next day give them a thorough washing 
with warm water and soap. 





I think American Agriculturist. is the 
very best paper in the world.—[George Ca- 
rey, New York. 











SEE AND WONDER. 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


8 Simple; easy to operate ;durable ;saves half the 

& labor. Butter-making simplified. More and bet- 
ter butter. Farmers’ and Agents’ Gold-mine. Price 

<q $2.50; worth $100. Send stamp for particulors. 
Automatic Cream Separator Co, Bor4,Quincy Ill 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


The Best, Lightest, Most Secure, Easiest Put On and 
For description and san.ple address 


Wanted 





the Cheapest. 
F. H. JACKSON & CO., - 


SILO How to Build, Operate, Repair 





Valuable and Interesting Points on 
Seed and Feed. 
AMERICAN SILO-SEED CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


- Winchester, Ky. | 








+ Don’t think if 
ou buy @ 
term separ- 
ator you 


must buy 
comets 


Sad hard 

and to 
—a eer 

Den’t think 
thatbecause 
one kind of 
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ator re- 

Te 
ur 

it that alido, 


Don’t think that constant re- 
bide ate 0 aéoseeny just 


Seewte because 
theothercondemns the 
He fearsits superiority, is the rea- 
gon he condemns {t. for free 
talogue No, 
P. MM. SHARPLES, 
: West Chester, Pa. 
THE SHARPLES CO., 
28 So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 








on to Days’ Trial. Lightest, 

easiest running HAND Ye 

NA TI ONAL Separator 
Free book tells all about it. 

National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. 3. 








It towers 
above them all, 


7, ae Its Time 


You knew! It’s time you used it! 


Every horseman and owner of domestic animals uni- 
versally endorse 


Veterinary Pixine 

It is supreme in effectiveness. It does more than cure 
mere sores. On 8 cracks, scratches, old and chronie 
sores and skjn diseases on horses, cows and dogs 
were given up as incurable this pure, scientific and old- 
fashioned ointment proved the one absolutely heal 
remedy. Heals without scab. Money refunded, that 
our guarantee that it will not fail. At all druggists’ and 
dealers’, or mailed, postpaid. ° 

TROY CHEMICAL CU., Troy, N. Y. 











COMPETITORS HAVE FRANKLY ADMITTED THAT 


The Improved U. S. Separators 


ARE THE BEST SKIMMERS ON THE MARKET. 





We illustrate herewith our new corrugated bowl, which is 


giving such 


erfect’satisfaction, and which does not 


water toflush. A small quantity of skimmilk does the work thor- 
oughly—more so than competitors that have central tubes ‘and a 


multiplicity of discs for the cream to stick to, as the U.S. has 
neither. Competitors, in their efforts to find something to check 


th 
‘ Victorious Progress of the United States, 


bugbear of using hot water to flush the 
bowl, but now this, their last criticism, is overcome, and they are 


have tried to make a bi 


at loss to know what to harp on to prejudige 


purchasers a 


the Improved U. S. and reduce the constantly increasing sales. 
Write for our 1900 or “‘New Century” catalogue giving full 


particulars, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














A New Hybrid Pelvasese. 





Few genera of flowering plants comprise 
as many and as varying species and va- 
rieties as does the Primula. Its represen- 
tatives are distributed over a vast range of 
territory. There is hardly a mountain 
range from the Himalayas to the Alps and 
northern Siberia, from the tropical Andes 
to the shores of Labrador where the prim- 
rose is not represented by one or more 
species. All are pretty, and some of.them 
have, from time immemorial, become en- 
deared to the flower lover’s heart. 

Although there are already nearly a hun- 
dred distinct species known to botanists, new 
ones are discovered every few years. One‘of 
the most important of the newer kinds is 
Primula obeconica, introduced from central 
China scme 15 years since. It is a charm- 
ing little plant with whitish or pale Iilac, 
drooping flowers, borne in loose clusters. Its 
leaves, clustered close to the ground, are 
rounded-cordate, the margins lobulately 
toothed or nearly entire. It at once became 
a popular favorite and a strong competitor 
with the long established and favored Chi- 
nese primrose, which has much larger and 
more intensely colored flowers, but is- not 
as profuse a bloomer, nor is it of as grace- 
ful a habit. 

A combimation of the good qualities of 
each of these two speciés in one plant 
would constitute the very ideal of prim- 
rose beauty. To accomplish this desirable 
result, Mr Adolf Jaenicke, propagator at 
John Lewis Childs’s, has experimented in 
this direction. P obconica was fertilized 
with P sinensis pollen. The plants raised 
from the resulting seed did not show at 
once the Chinese blood, but after fertiliz- 
ing these again with Chinese-pollen the hy- 
brid character became decidedly apparent, 
as shown in our frontispiece. Mr Jaenicke 
intends to continue these hybridization ex- 
periments and feels quite confident that sub- 
sequent results will even eclipse the present 
generation. The subject is of intenseinterest 
to the botanist and intelligent horticulturist, 
and its development will be observed with 


close attention. 
TS 


Broom Grass—M. G., Salt Lake Co, Utah: 
This grass, known also as Big Blue Stem 
(Andropogon provincialis) is indigenous to the 
western and southwestern states east of the 
Rocky mountains. It is a stout perennial, 
with erect, more or less branching and 
often bluish or glaucous stems two to six 
feet high. It is highly valued for hay and 
grows in a great variety of soils and under 
extremely varying conditions of climate. 
The Little Blue Stem (A scoperius) is simi- 
lar to this species in growth, but smaller 
and is specially adapted for dry, thin and 
sandy soils. 

The Prizetaker Onion is the best and 
yielded three times as much as Brown 
Australian, in adjoining _rows, treated the 
same. Idaho Coffee peas stood several hard 
frosts without injury and were still good 
by the middle ef November.—[{C. Bookhart, 
Cumberland Co, Tenn. 





Soil for Chrysanthemums—For growing 
these flowers in their finest perfection, the 
Japanese gardeners use a prepared earth 
with which is mixed well decomposed night 
soil that is at least two or three years old. 





The Ben Davis Apple Tree will not stand 
much pruning, especially as it advances in 
age. Simply cut out enough of the head 
to admit the air and ‘sunlight to assist in 
symmetrical development. 


Profit in Poultry. 


The Money-in-Poultry Contest. 








LAST CALL TO ALL WHO WISH TO COMPETE FOR 
ouR $3000 WORTH OF PRIZES. 
THE PRIZES AS FINALLY DIVIDED. 
31 prizes in cash by American Ag- 


riculturist weeklies ....... $ 500.00 
346 regular prizes, cash, incuba- . 

tors, feed, birds, eggs, etc........ 971.85 
; Fo BR ae 1,220.65 


213 additional prizes will be dis- 
tributed among those who don’t 
win any of the above, consisting 


of books, subscriptions, etc, 

given by Orange Judd Company, 

SO Che WORE OF ac de caccscctcces 307.50 
800 prizes, aggregate worth . $3,000.00 


The grand sweepstakes prize (for the rec- 
ord which gives the best insight into a 
poulterer’s actual methods and results for 
the year ended March 1 or April 1, 1901), 
we make $200 in gold. By taking advantage 
of the special prizes; it is possible for the 
winner of the sweepstakes to get other 
prizes of cash or goods worth $300 or more. 
Thus the possible grand prize is at least 
$500 in value. 

The 30 other cash prizes offered without 
restriction are as follows: First cash prize 
$100, second $50, third $25, fourth $15, fifth 
$10, and twenty of $5 each, making $300 
cash. Add to this $200 cash sweepstakes, and 
Orange Judd company puts in a total of 
$500 for cash prizes, besides $2500 for ex- 
penses of conducting the contest, collecting 
aad publishing results. 

Our poultry contest record book contains 
the prizes in detail, rules, points, etc, also 
blank forms for keeping records, sugges- 
tions of just what to do and say, etc. The 
book is suitable for any year, and its 
price alone is 50c. But subscribers who 
wish to enter the contest may do so by 
sending 10e for the book, and non-subscrib- 
ers who send 50c for six months’ subscrip- 
tion or $1 for a year, will receive the book 
on request in lieu of any other premium. 
As the contest should begin April 1, let all 
send for the record book instantly. 

NEW PRIZE OFFERS. 


Johnson’s Laboratory, W a craaster, Mass, 
hundred 50c ana 100 contestants who live 


offers one 


in_100 different cities > towns $50.00 
E. V. Lane, con, Hil, one pen $ CB Leghorns, 
not to seore less than 182, if winner purchases 
either eggs or stock from “him during period of 
contest . - 10.00 
J. L. Brundage, Starkey xX Y, offers one sittin 
each L Brahmas, W Cochi H Wyandots to mos 
suceessful competitor with, ‘cach of these breeds . 7.00 
_’ er, Wy Caches Re 1 sitting 
pat, 5! tee O Yards" 6. cp ye es i 
un op Poa Bying on 
Prop, Cairo, sey er /_ W Wyan- 
dots, selected eggs’ for hatching a oe * inat- 
ings, to the value of oe 10.00 
Howard F. Horton, Wyomanock, N Y, 1 trio B P 
Rocks, $10 for best. record ; one cockerel for second, 
$3; 1 sitting eggs for third record, 
strain, providing the ee Ee im one ooaee 
between October, 1990, and apes iL - 3.00 
art Charlestown, R I, two ‘sittings B P R 
wx, S25, each; two © sittings Ww ne © & $2.50 sn0e 
oft Peterson. ‘Perth Amboy, ” offers 3 sit- 
tings B P Rocks aiGl cach and 2 sittings kt O'W 
Leshorns at $1.25 5.50 
Zz * Grapece. Homer, M1) offers 2. P Rock eee 5.00 
lermah, e, Mass, best report Ly 
women wos, = her prize, pair R Reds 50 
Waenece F- 2 *Willett, East Orange, “NOY, six ‘“Wil- 
” “ 9 14.00 


a a7 %. 

L. Reynolds, Fair Grounds, two. sittings 
either 8 C Buff Leghorns or a or a: 4.00 
J. Doore & Sons, Cu Ia, a trio B 

or Wyandots or R I ds, v5 one doz = 

insecticide, $3 . . ° 


Sumeitd | Homemade Brooder. 


This brooder is an improved form of one 
previously described in these columns. It 
has given excellent satisfaction. 

The cut shows the lamp below a sheet of 
iron that securely shuts off the lamp cham- 
ber from the space above. Bed the sheet 
fron in white lead to make it air tight. 
Above the sheet iron is a floor of match- 
ed stuff, and in the center is a 5-in drum 
opening into the space between the floor 
and the sheet iron. Around the top of the 
drum are openings that let the hot air out 
into the brooder. The top ofthe drum ex- 
tends for 10 in all around the drum and 
from the outer edge 2 flannel curtain is 
hung, inclosing a eircular- space with the 


10.00 














FLOWERS AND FOWLS 


drum in the center. The curtain is “slash- 
ed” up every 3 in. The datted line shows 
where the cover can be placed for an in- 
side brooder. If it is to be used out of 


J 





DIAGRAM OF BROODER, 


doors it must have a sloping cover. Put 
two lights of glass either in the cover or in 
opposite sides. 

Not more than 50 chicks should be placed 
together when hatched, and two weeks later 
not more than half this number should be 
brooded in one lot. For 50 chicks just 
hatched, the brooder should be 3 ft square 
and the sheet-iron‘top of the hover should 
have a diameter of 20 in. The ventilating 
holes are one inch in diameter. Cut rec- 


No other Seeds 


are tested so thoroughly or warranted 
80 completely as are 


Burpee’S seeas 


Our best customers are those who know us 
best. We would like to make your acquaintance, 
and shall be pleased to send 

BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1900. 
Then, if you decide to order, we will also give 
Free both our useful New ‘Vest Pocket” 
Guides to Success and valuable Novelties for 
advance trial. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 




























$2,500.00 


in cash prizes is one of the many interesting 
features of our new catalogne for 19w. 
Planters of Maule’s Seeds are succegsful peo- 
ple. Maule’s Seeds lead all; have done 
so for years and are as far ahead as ever in 
the race. Our new catalogue for 1900 is 


FREE to ALL 


who apply for it. It contains oversthing 
, old or new, with hundreds of illustra- 
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ons, four color plates and: practical! up- 
a —— directions. It is pronounced 
— best seed book of the year. 
rite for it todien. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 
ILLUSTRATED 


F R E E CATALOCUE choice 


bs, Fruit and other Trees, Roses, W: 
see ete. pa low. We also lay out grounds het 4 


ETERSON & SONS, Box 10,Montrose,N.Y¥- 


sims FLOWER BOOKS 


For ThoseWho Would Be Successful Flo- 
rists on a Large or Small Scale. 

By PETER HENDERSON. A 

Practica! Floriculture guide to the successful propa- 
ave and eultivation of florists’ plants. The work is not 
or florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s wants 
are constantly kept in mind. It also comprises a very 
complete treatise on the cultivati2n of flowers under glass, 
or in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for 


Pleasure as well as those who make them a matter of 
trade. Beautifully illustrated. New and enlarged - 
1.50 


tion. Cloth, 12mo. 
Parsons on the Rose By SAMUEL B. PARSONS. A 
treatise on the propagation, cul- 
= and history of the rose. New and rev edition. 
A sifnple garden classification has been adopted, and the 


Lip pbb ee 
= 


wen 














~leading varieties under each class enumerated and re 


scribed. Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
By JAMES SHEEHAN. Plain and 
Your Plants 23 a for the is the ar of 
0' 
wants of 


Paper covers. 

Above are briefly described a few only of the 
books on similiar subjects which we, the largest oman 
ers of Rural Books in the World, supply. 


onnn 3 Se > oy Catalogue on plicstiz. 
CO., 52 Lafayette P1., Row 











tangular openings in the sides and fit glass 
to the inner and outer edges of the open- 
ing. This will give tight double windows. 
A small oil stove could be used for this 
brooder, but the regular brooder stoves that 
can be bought from any poultry supply 
house are better. 

Chicks persist in running under the in- 
cline. To obviate this, have an incline all 
around the brooder as suggested in one 
of the illustrations, one side of the incline 





BROODER SET LEVEL, 


being removed to show the plan more clear- 
ly. Another plan is shown in the third il- 
lustration, where the lamp box is narrow 
and extends in front of the brooder. A 
narrow trench can be dug in the ground 
for the lamp box, bringing the brooder 
proper down level with the ground, so that 
‘ the chicks can run in and out at will. Put 
the lamp in at the front and push it 
along under the middle of the brooder. Then 
close the cover in front.. The lamp chamber 
must be ventilated in front and at the rear 
by two holes at each point. 


Better Dressed Poultry. 








The farms of the land need to produce not 
only more poultry, but better poultry. 
Think for a moment 
where the bulk of the 
meat on a fowl is 
placed. It is on the 
breast and the thighs. 
There is practically 
no meat elsewhere. 
Then how foolish to 
go on breeding year 
after year from birds 
that are flat in breast 
and scant in thighs. 

Figure 1 shows a 
side view of the av- 
erage fowl in the market. The breast flesh 
ought to go out to the: dotted line, then 
there would be twice as much of the white 
meat, and it would cost no more to bring 
the bird to maturity. Fig 2 shows a cross 
section of the average market fowl, the 
dotted sections showing the breast meat. 
Breed a round, wide-breasted bird and the 
breast meat would come out to the dotted 
lines and double the amount produced. 
Look carefully to the shape of the breeding 
stock and select birds that are built to carry 
a large amount of breast and thigh meat. 








Comfortable Quarters—Give hens a house 
to roost in that is draft-proof, well ventil- 
ated, clean, and not too glaringly light. 
Don’t crowd 50 fowls in the space required 
by 20. Let their nests be inan adjoining room, 
or in as retired a part of thé main room as 
you can arrange for. If they can have a 





BROODER WITH PLATFORM. 


‘back way and entrance to the nests, so 
much the better. Have a board door to 
this house so that you can shut your fowls 
in on winter nights, but all day and every 
day, even in the severest storms, let them 


have the chance to move about in a covered ” 





THE POULTRY YARD 


runway, into which the house should open. 
Beyond the outer court, inclose in high wire 
netting a large chicken yard. If you pile up 
some brush in one corner and plant a few 
evergreens on one side, you will add great- 
ly to your fowls’ comfort.—[J. S. Eddy, New 
Jersey. 

Poulterers Lining Up—About 3000 poul- 
try raisers have already entered the con- 
test, but it is expected that the number will 
exceed 10,000 by the time the record begins 
the first week in April. Many city people 
who keep a few fowls, as well as farmers 
and poultry specialists, are entering the-con- 
test. From every state and territory of this 
union, from every province in the domin- 
ion, also from Mexico, Porto Rico, and even 
the Philippines, not to mention England and 
Australia. 





When to Set Hens—April is one of the 
best months in the year to have chickens 
come out. Earlier broods are more valu- 
able, particularly those of the larger breeds, 
as they-have a longer time to™develop before 
the winter sets in, are more suitable for 
exhibition and “breeding purposes in the 
matter of weight and consequently are in 
more advanced condition for laying than 
those hatched in June or July. 





Cornstalks for Poultry—The* Philadel- 
phia company which is making cattle food 
from cornstalks in experimenting with this 
materia] with the idea of getting out a 
new poultry food. Ground cornstalks have 
high absorbent powers and will take up 
large quantities of molasses or other liquid, 
holding it in a state suitable for feeding. 
Preparations of this kind have been tested 
with good results for fattening poultry and 
it may soon be placed upon the market. 





Locating the Nests—Despite various ob- 
jections to the plan, the favorite practice 
of many large poultrymen is to have the 
rests under the droppings board, thus sav- 
ing space. Have the nests facing the par- 
tition to make them darker and to prevent 
egg eating or nest scratching. 





It is probably safe to say that for 1900 
the number of fowls in the U §S pretty near- 
ly reaches 500,000,000, which with their prod- 
uct represents a value of over $400,000,000. 





We cannot do without American Agricul- 
turist.—[T. T. Cloyd, Tennessee. 
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There is a little book that-is mating 
money for poultrymen everyday. 
are going to send you one free. Send 
your address at once to 
Science Department, 
THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, it. 
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COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 62 Adams St. Delaware City,Del. 
“The Premier Incubator, made by~ the Columbia 
Incubator Company, is the incubator which — ee 
Diploma of Honor and Silver edal a' 
great National Export Exposition heid at Phila? 
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would be animprovement on the 












that will hatch all hatchable eggs, 
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ea ie == about artificial incuba- 
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Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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The IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


hatches all the fertile eggs; is 
simple, durable and easily oper- 

ated; 168 page catalogue contain- 
ing information and testimo: 
Sentfree. GEO. ERTEL CO. 


INCUBATORS and BROODERS 


Incubators from $5 up. 
speeder from $3.80 up. 
Catalogue free. 


L. A. BANTA, Ligonier, Ind. 
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The farmers’ institute season will close 
this month in most states. With the ex- 
ecption of a limited number of summer 
meetings held in June, little will be done 
in this line until next autumn. With few 
exceptions the 1899-1900 institute campaign 
has been very successful and full of en- 
couragement for those interested in the ed- 
ucation of farmers. Some of the states 
which have been rather backward, like Il- 
linois and Iowa, seem to be waking up to 
the possibilities and are introducing inno- 
vations such as the institute library, which 
are worthy of imitation. Amid all this suc- 
cess some of the states which have been 
leaders seem to be falling behind or at 
least getting into a rut. Complaint comes 
from Wisconsin and New York that the 
speakers are about the same from year to 
year, that they deliver the same addresses 
season after season, that the institute 
workers are political friends of the insti- 
tute director, and are retained not solely 
on account of their ability. That there is 
more’ or less truth in these complaints can 
hardly be controverted successfully, and if 
these two states are to continue leaders 
in this great educational work these evils 
must be eradicated at once. Directors Mc- 
Kerrow and Dawley must apply the knife 
without fear. On the other hand, these 
evils are apt to be exaggerated. When in- 
stitutes were new, farmers were greatly in- 
terested in the discussions concerning the 
teking of nitrogen from the air by the le- 
gumes, the value of shallow and frequent 
cultivation, the scientific feeding of dairy 
cows. After these scientific facts with their 
practical] application were presented a time 
or two, the novelty wore off and something 
new was demanded. The audiences over- 
looked the fact that the general principles 
of agriculture remain the same and that 
new discoveries are made slowly. It is im- 
possible to tell very much new from year 
to year about the root tubercles on clover or 
the Babcock test. Consequently while the 
institute system is not perfect and the di- 





EDITORIAL 


rectors may occasionally err, institutes 
should not be too severely criticised or too 
hastily condemned. 

An abuse in the agricultural trade that 
ought to be stopped is farmers’ long-time 
notes. Farmers cannot afford to give notes 
for the purchase of implements, fertilizers 
and other supplies, because they can usual- 
ly get money at less cost. If you borrow 
$1000 at 5 to 8 per cent per annum, so as to 
get the lowest possible spot cash price for 
whatever you have to buy, you will prob- 
ably save at least 10 per cent on your pur- 
chases over and above interest. This is 
far more prudent than to give notes at high 
rates in payment for goods bought at long 
prices. Yet many farmers utter the latter 
form of notes who would hesitate to bor- 
row money at a bank or of a local lender, 
Both forms of notes are equally an obliga- 
tion that the farmer must meet. Agents 
and manufacturers are partly to blame for 
this abuse, and would gladly welcome any 
reform that would get the business closer to 
a cash basia. The latter way of doing bus- 





iness is better for all concerned, as it vast-. 


ly reduces expenses and 4osses. 
I 


The somewhat irregular yet unquestioned 
development of western coal fields means 
much to agricultural interests in the great 
Mississippi basin. The latest discoveries 
are in Nebraska and go far toward con- 
firming the belief that the entire west is 
underlaid with extensive areas of coal, as 
yet only partially developed. Pienty of 
cheap fuel in any state serves to greatly 
increase its manufacturing industries, 
which in turn‘afford a splendid home mar- 
ket for farm products. Twenty years ago 
little was known of western coal fields and 
it-is fair to presume that the federal census 
oz 1900 will bring out interesting develop- 
ments. It is estimated that the Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields, while comparatively small, 
at present yield half the entire amount con- 
stmed annually. But with the rapid de- 
velopment in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Colorado and other western states, there 
is no reason for fearing a coal famine for 
generations to come. 





So conservative an authority as the Fin- 
ancial Chronicle estimates the gross earn- 
ings of railroads of the U S in Feb to be 
$15,000,000 greater than corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Considering the sharp 
advances in freights instituted at New 
Year’s, this is not strange. The recent an- 
nouncement of the railroads of a eut of 15 
te 20 per cent in the heavy tariffs imposed 
must be ascribed not so much to a gener- 
ous willingness t share their increased 
profits as to the fact that they realize that 
the public is, after all, the final arbiter of 
great questions of this character. 





A company has quite recently been 
formed which proposes to buy skim- 
milk and from. this make combs, buttons, 
knife handles, golf balls, insoluble paper 
and albumen. This is interesting, if true. 
More confidence might be placed in’ the 
scheme but for the fact that it is launched 
as a six million dollar stock company, and 
the business of the promoters first and fore- 
most to sell the so-called ‘‘securitielt”’ 

Horticulturists are just now keenly inter- 
ested in the emergence of orchards ffdm 
the frost period, which in the main has not 
been unusually severe. In an early issue 
American Agriculturist will publish results 
of a careful investigation now being made 
as to the actual conditions. 








Pruning Cherry Trees—Cherry trees need 
very little pruning. Start the head 2% ft 
high and take out all broken and dead 
limbs. Grow potatoes and melons in the 
cherry orehard for two or three years, then 
sow clover and plow it under. Trees treated 
in this way will grow well and soon prove 
profitable. 





Present Prices and Future Values*—II. 


THE PERMANENCY OF IMPROVED 
CONDITIONS. 


Farmers Practically Assured of a Good Out- 
let for Their Product. 





WAGE EARNING AND CONSUMING CAPACITY OF 
THE PEOPLE GREATEST IN YEARS — FARM 
PROSPERITY SHOULD CONTINUE INDEFINITELY 
—UPWARD TREND OF COMMODITY PRICES— 
TEXTILE AND OTHER INDUSTRIES BEST POSI- 
TION IN A DECADE—GOOP MARGINS OF PROFIT 


TO BE SHARED BY ALL INTERESTS, 
THE ADVANCE IN MANUFACTURING IN THE U 8. 


[In round millions.] 


1900 1890 1880 
Employees ........ *6.7 *4.5 *2.7 
Wages paid .. $ 3,196 2,172 940 
Cost of materials. 7,500 5,022 3,396 
Value of products. 13,559 9,057 5,350 


*In millions and tenths,—6,700,000, etc. 


The improvement in. other industries 
since 1894-6 has been even more marked 
than in agriculture. We cannot-speak with 
equal precision on this phase of the sub- 
ject, owing to absence of exact data except 
for a few leading industries. But an ex- 
hibit of present conditions, based on the 
most conservative weighing of all available 
data, is remarkable and full of promise. 

It is evident that during ’94-5 the number 
of persons employed and theoutput of. man- 
ufactured goods fell down toward the fig- 
ures ascertained for 1890 by the federal 
census. But there has been a tremendous 
upward bound since then. It is safe to con- 
clude that the number ofemployees in man- 
ufacturing industries is now over 2,000,000 
more than in 1890, that the wages paid are 
1000 million dollars more, the materials 
used cost 2500 millions more, and value of 
manufactured products increased by some 
4500 millions of dollars yearly. 

The high level of wages reached in 1890-1 
fell off fully 20 per cent during the hard 
times, with a vast reduction in the num- 
ber employed, but our judgment is that an 
inquiry similar to the senate or Aldrich re- 
port of 92 would show that wages in man- 
ufacturing circles are quite as high now as 
then, and that many more people are earn- 
ing good wages now than ever before in the 
history of the United States. 

Add to this the like improvement in most 
other industries and the increase in the av- 





*The first article in this series, published 
last week, March 17 issue, showed the 
astounding improvement in American agri- 
culture caused by an average advance in 
the value of farm products of nearly one- 
third since ’94-6. ‘‘Agriculture is on a more 
substantial basis to-day than ever before, 
taking the United States as a whole.” 
This second article goes to show that the 
improvement pervades other industries, 
that the consuming masses are prosperous, 
and that home and foreign markets can 
take American farm produce liberally at 
present or even higher prices. The third 
article, to appear March 31, will take up 
the iron industry, showing its present phe- 
momenal condition and prospect for holding 
the same, natural and artificial advances 
in iron prices, how values in some lines 
have not yet been advanced as much as 
the advance in raw material would justify, 
while in other lines the advance amounts 
to extortion, etc. During April, other im- 
portant phases of this subject will be pre- 
sented, including a comprehensive treatise 
on the money market and the financial sit- 
nation. Already this series is being crit- 
icised in interested quarters, by the same 
people who made light of our articles in 
the American Agriculturist weeklies in 
1896-7 that showed why good times were 
bound to come. Our judgment then has 
since been more than confirmed. Those 
who adopted our views then have profited 
hugely since. 








erage gross income per capita, and the 
mean receipts of all the people now exceed 
those of any previous year in the country’s 
history. : 

The following details justify this intro- 
duction, and together with American Agri- 
culturist’s resume of agricultural conditions, 
in our March 17 issue, demonstrate con- 
clusively this pregnant fact: That while 
manufactures and other industries have 
increased in volume more than 50 per cent 
since 1890, gross incomes and net. profits 
therein are probably larger than ever, and 
population has increased quite 25 per cent, 
agricultural production shows relatively no 
stch increase. Cereals for the past three 
years show an increase of barely 10 per 
cent compared with a like period 10 years 
ago. The total number of live stock is 
barely 5 per cent greater now than then. 
The increase in special crops and other pro- 
duce has been larger, but this diversifica- 
tion of agriculture means a greater con- 
suming power on American farms for both 
agricultural products and manufactures 
than ever before. 

The census of 1900, if its agricultural fea- 
tures are made worthy of credence, will 
emphasize the fact that the number of 
mouths to feed and the power of their own- 
ers to buy food has increased in far greater 
ratio than the production of food. This 
means that agriculture is likely to be even 
.more prosperous during the next 10 years 
than in any previous decade. Production 
will of course rapidly increase, and extreme 
prices for farm products are not likely ex- 
cept occasionally because of extraordinary 
conditions, but relative to cost of produc- 
tion the recent low level of farm values is 
not likely to recur in years. 


THE FOREIGN SITUATION, 


Conditions in the U 8S are certainly excel- 
lent as to business activity, wide distribu- 
tion of finished goods and generally pros- 
perous industrial affairs. Abroad much the 
same industrial conditions exist. There is 
general energy and health throughout the 
industrial world, despite the political un- 
rest in northern Europe consequent upon 
the Boer war and the expectation of a 
great war in the orient at almost any time. 
In England and her colonies industries gen- 
erally are thriving. Russia is having a tre- 
mendous development. German industries 
are so active as to occasion fears of an un- 
healthy boom. Within the next 10 years 
some 19,000 miles of railroads will doubt- 
less be constructed in Asia and Africa, to 
say nothing of the enormous increase in 
other sections. 

The export trade of the U S as a whole 
is very heavy, with every prospect of its 
continuance, affording a valuable, perma- 
nent and steadily increasing outlet for the 
surplus of American fields and factories. 
In the calendar year ’99 this country ex- 
ported merchandise to the value of 1275 mil- 
licns of dollars, an increase of 20 millions 
over the preceding record-breaking year. 
Of these exports, five-eighths were products 
of agriculture and 30 per cent were manu- 
factures. 


BUSINESS HEALTH CARRIES PROMISE TO FARMERS 


While competition among distributors 
was never more sharp, the past year as a 
whole has brought prosperity to the mer- 
cantile world. Jobbers have enjoyed a good 
trade, adding further testimony to the 
statement that practically all lines of bus- 
iress have been conducted on a profitable 
basis. An authority has recently published 
the results of an investigation showing 
that the business of 60 leading houses in 
15 different trades and 14 different states, 
east, west, nérth and south, earned net 
profits in *99 of $35,225,000 on an. aggregate 
capital of $122,432,000, showing a rate of 
profit of 28% per cent. This is little less 
than amazing, revealing, as it does, the 
prosperity of the country as a whole and 
the healthy conditions brought dawn to to- 
day, so suggestive of further substantial 
reward to our millions of people engageg in 





THE ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


agriculture, that basis of national pros- 
perity. 


EXCELLENT RECOVERY IN WAGES, 


As to the wage earning capacity of la- 
borers, artisans and all who are depended 
upon to consume a very large proportion 
of our farm produce, the situation is high- 
ly encouraging. The cost of living has in- 
creased, but this is in many instances more 
than offset by the higher rate of wages. Of 
still greater importance is the fact that not 
in years has so small a proportion of the 
working world been idle as now. Wages 
never advance at as rapid a pace as com- 
modity prices, and with this in view it is 
reasonable to believe the good upturn noted 
in many instances will spread to all. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand operatives in cotton 
and woolen mills have secured advances in 
wages of 10 to 15 per ceht, and in other 
industries the changes are not less marked. 
Workers in iron and steel are getting higher 
wages, and in some of the mills and mines 
the advance has been remarkably sharp— 
15 to 25 per cent. 

The New York state labor bureau reports 
that 66 establishments increased their em- 
ployees each year up to 1893, when 20,260 
were employed and earned $11,000,000; this 
number fell off 25 per cent in '94, but grad- 
ually increased until ’98 was on a par with 
93, but ’99 showed 25,035 at work earning 
$12,834,651. Thus 66 establishments employed 
two-thirds more people and paid in wages 
50 per cent more money in 1899 than in ’94. 
GENERAL AVERAGE OF WAGES, IN PERCENTAGES. 


[Taking the year 1860 as base line, or 100.] 


Agri Build- Met- All in- 

imple- i Cotton Woolen Lum- ail indus 

ments trades mfrs mfrs ber mfrs tries 
1857 ...... 98 98.7 102 97.4 90.8 101 100 
1860 ......100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
pt ere 141 161. 134 137 153 144 143 
i eee 152 185 160 154 169 157 162 
ISTE o. ose 158 169 150 154 171 154. 158 
1880 ......124 142 139 151 173 134 141 
1885 ......132 169 143 163 170 143 150 
1890 ......139 172 159 168 176 148 158 
1891 ......138. 172 165 167 178 148 160 
*1895 .....108 140 120 113 135 22. 128 
#1900 °.... 130 175 160. 160 168 140 155 


*Estimated by American Agriculturist. 

In this connection it is valuable to note 
some of the changes in former years. The 
very elaborate investigation made by the 
U §S senate in ’92 bears upon this, and we 
have appended figures showing the general 
average of wages in percentages (not in 
dollars) covering a long series of years. 
Taking as a base line the year 1860, prior to 
the disturbance of the civil war, and fixing 
the arbitrary figure of 100 to represent the 
average of wages paid in all industries in 
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the investigation shows 





that 
wages had advanced 60 per cent by ’91-’92. 
Following this came the depression of '94- 
°96, which brought a decrease of wages of 


that year, 


15 to 20. per cent. A conservative view of 
the situation to-day indicates a complete 
recovery. ‘ 


THE HIGHER PRICE MOVEMENT, 


The marked growth in the value of pro- 
ducts of American farms the past year 
compared with the low point four or five 
years ago is paralleled in a measure with 
changes in commodity prices which have 
shown a positive upward tendency. Sharp 
advances have taken place in a great many 
staple products. Some of these, as in cot- 
ton and wool, tobacco and flaxseed, are to 
the direct benefit of the farmers. It is true 
that in some instances the higher prices 
of raw materials hint at added burdens’to 
farmers who require the finished products. 
While this is so in some degree, it should 
ke remembered that the farmer sells very 
much more than he buys. A wider view in- 
cludes the fact that the upward tendency 
is due largely to the remarkable increase in 
the demand, this in turn carrying activity 
to the’ industrial world, steady employment 
ef workers and at higher wages, increas- 
ing by just so much the purchasing power 
of all. The suggestive table of prices, here 
presented, might be enlarged almost in- 
cefinitely. The part which the trusts play 
in the advance in prices is an important 
one, but will not be discussed in this article, 
which is confined chiefly to the legitimate 
influences of supply and demand. 


UPWARD TREND OF COMMODITY PRICES. 


a ee ead, Nails, p 

yy pib Ohio = ; my Ne ibe BM 
March, ’00, 9.90c 9% 36 1614c 4%c $3.20 $6.00 
June, 99, 7.20 6% 27 18% 4% 2.35. 6.25 
June,.’99, 7.20 6% 27 18% 4%. 2.35. 6.25 
Jan, ’99, 7.40 6% 26 14% 4%. 1.15 6.00 
June, 98, 6.15 6% 28 11% 3% 1.70 6.00 
Jan, ’98, 5.40 5% 28% 19% 3% 1.75 5.25 
Sept, '97, 5.75 7 25% 11% 4% £1.60 4.40 
March, '97, 6.75 71% 20 11% 3% 1.75 4.40 
March, ’96, 8.00 7%19 11 .3 2.60 5.25 
March, ’95, 7.35 6 16% 9% 38 1.15 5.65 
March, ’94, 6.00 7% 21 9% 3% ‘ 
Sept, ’93, 5.65. 8 23 9% 3% 


In addition to the table of prices showing 
changes in certain specified staples, we pre- 
sent below some index numbers covering a 
long list of commodities and showing the 
relative movement of values. In the first 
column are American prices, showing the 
general level of values at different dates 
past 10 years. ‘The second column is 
made from the prices of the 45 most im- 
portant articles of English foreign trade, 
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The test of a tool is the ease with: which it does ite work. 
Good tools make good work easy, rapid and economical. 
AGE Combined See 
heel Hoe for 1900 does nine different 
things and does them all better. than any other 
six tools you could buy. Ittakes care of truck 
from first to last. It plows, levels, furrows, 
sows, covers, rakes, cultivates, hoes and 
hills. Send for a free copy of 
the famous Iron 
Book for 1900. It’sa 
money-making guide. 


BATEMAN MFG: CO. 
Box 132, Grenioch, N. J. 
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WEEDE 


as the cut shows, is a weeder attachment for all walking 
. or riding two-horse cultivators. It possesses all the virtues 

of the regular weeder at a mere fraction of the cost. 
It stirs and breaks up the crust, killing all the weeds 
between the plants, while the cultivator works between 
‘©Once Over and Done’’—and completely 
done. No extra labor, no extra time and SURE DEATH 
TO WEEDS. 


‘Edgar Fanning Weeder Co., 
















Write for prices, testimonials, &c. 
Y 
Onivertes mae 1m 
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The figures in the table indicate the rela- 
tive changes, one period with another. It 
will be noted they are lowest in ’95-'96, and 
have recovered sharply since that time of 
such depression. 
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RELATIVE CHANGES IN COMMODITY PRICES, 
Bradstreet’s Sauerbeck’s 


American English 

prices prices 
ee | errr re 106 72 
COE Bi Behe c cccccecccccogs 89 72 
Get. 2, BBB... cvccccccecvcce 83 68 
April 1, 1895....i.ccccceee 65 68 
Chat B, 1896... ccccccccccccces 66 61 
GE Te Be kn cdtedesdceces 73 2 
Get Fb, WB ccccccccscvcece 77 64 
Oot 1, 1898... .cccccccccecs 87 72 
Wed 1, 1900... cccccccccccee 93 75 


saNCREASED RAILWAY AND INDUSTRIAL EARNINGS 


While the demands and aggressions of 
the railroads, of many of the trusts, and 
of strong industrial combinations general- 
ly are such as to merit careful state and 
national legislation and supervision, it is 
valuable to note that these corporations 
have in the main enjoyed a highly profita- 
ble year. This has made it possible for 
them to distribute vast sums of money to 
operatives and wage earners, who in. turn 
are very heavy consumers of the products 
of American agriculture, and to renew and 
extend their equipment. According to the 
Railway Gazette, during February orders 
for 10,543 cars and 185 locomotives were 
placed, against orders for 5524 cars and 165 
locomotives in January. These orders are 
still far below the last five months of 1899, 
but with that exception are much greater 
than ever before. 

During 1899, 208 American railroads with 
nearly 169,000 miles of track earned over 
1400 millions of dollars, a gain of 10 per 
cent over ’98, but an increase of more than 
50 per cent over the 969 millions of dollars 
earned by the same railroads in 1894. Only 
10 roads met with disaster and were obliged 
to go into the hands of, receivers last year, 
a marked diminution compared with a few 
years ago, when it seemed as if every other 
road was bankrupt. 


SECURITY PRICES ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Mar, Dee, Apr, June, June. June,June.June,June 
wo ww bel 8 "97 be] oS | 
zYT¢ 133 135 140 116 102 97 102 98 103 
Lake Shore, 194 205 200 189 175 154 150 133 125 
NY & NH, 214 215 221 190 173 173 215 180 210 


Ill Cent, 113 116 117 1044 9 % %% 92 94 
Cc, B&Q, 124 13% 14 156 8 7 8 TT 8&8 
L&N, 82 86 68 52 SO 5O 58 4 68 
Ww U, $ 88 93 % 8 & 9 S&S 8 
Sugar, 98 157 169 131 123 122 114 102 88 
Con Gas, 178 194 200 197 167 159 146 131 127 
Amer Cot, %# 37 3 2 4B 2D BB 

The industrial combinations and trusts, 


of which so many were in process of form- 
ation a year ago, have prospered better 
than they deserved, and in some cases re- 
markably heavy earnings are reported. In 
accompanying table a few figures are pre- 
sented indicative of the period of depres- 
sion in the market for railroad and-indus- 
trial securities five years ago, and the gen- 
eral, although not uniform, recovery up to 
the present. 


SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The marked improvement in the cotton 
industry as a whole, the energy displayed 
in manufacturing circles, and the increased 
profits to all interested are phenomenal. 
Spinners, merchants and exporters are 
sharing the prosperity in cotton circles 
noted in our article a week ago touching 
upon raw cotton. Not in many years have 
the cotton mills been so busy throughout 
the entire south, N E and the middle states 
as now, with the practical assurance that 
this condition of things will continue in- 
definitely. Cotton manufacturers have been 
peculiarly favored. While English spinners 
last fall were refusing to accept the the- 
ory of a moderate to short crop, our Amer- 
ican mills bought freely at prices very 
much less than the foreigners are now 
forced to pay. This gives our own people 
a tremendous advantage. The consumption 
of cotton goods is bound to increase in Asta 
and Africa as well as other parts of the 
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world, and our spinners were never in bet- 
ter position to supply this demand. 

Indicative of the permanency of this fea- 
ture is the present activity among spin- 
ners, the brilliant outlook for increased 
heme and foreign trade, and the rapid pro- 
gress in building new mills and increasing 
the capacity of those already established, 
and requiring an army of.workers. Since 
the date of the last federal census the num- 
ber of cotton mills in the south has more 
than doubled and the number of spindles 
has increased three-fold. This means 
greatly increased output and greatly in- 
creased distribution of wages to operatives. 
Cotton manufacturers in the north are also 
enjoying more prosperity than in years. 
Not very long ago N E mills were burdened 
with heavy stocks, and print cloths (the 
standard of measurement of values) were 
dull at 1%c per yard, the smallest price on 
record. In recent months this has given 
way to great activity, the market advanc- 
ing steadily until it is now 3c, or nearly 
double, although of course there has been 
no such relative upturn in more expensive 
grades. 

The financial condition of the mills is 
stronger than for a long time and most 
of them are on a substantial dividend pay- 
ing basis, even after distribution of an in- 
creased sum of wages to operatives. There 
is a gratifying absence of strikes or labor 
treubles in all departments of this great 
industry. Mills are sold away ahead of 
present output, and everything points to 
continued animation. 

This extended review of the cotton in- 
dustry is a fair exponent of conditions in 
other textiles, in boots and shoes, leather, 
iron and steel, machinery, hardware and 
building material, mining, etc. All are 
sharing in a greater or less degree the ac- 
quired profits, each forming a spoke in the 
wheel now traveling at such a brisK pace. 

A YEAR OF ACTIVITY WITH WOOLEN MILLS. 

Wool and woolens are in relatively as 
strong a position as cotton, although per- 
haps less energy has been displayed the 
last few weeks. As shown in our columns, 
the price of the raw staple has scored a 
tremendous advance since the period of de- 
pression, °94-’96. What is equally to the 
point, the undertone of the wool market is 
one of confidence in a-maintenance of 
values. Including all the great seurces of 
supply, the U S, Australia, South Africa, 
Argentina, etc, the amount of wool avail- 
able for the world’s markets at present and 
in the near future is apparently limited, 
and the statistical position of wool con- 
tinues very strong. Manufacturers are well 
employed and are practically guaranteed a 
very active season throughout 1900. While 
early March finds the market for finished 
goods somewhat quiet, it is generally agreed 
that the year’s outturn will be exceptional- 
ly heavy, insuring employment at good 
wages for many thousands of operatives. 
These in turn will be liberal buyers of farm 
produce through the increased purchasing 
power resulting from .good wages and 
steady employment. 


Jottings. 


There should be more lawmakers from 
the farmers’ ranks, then the laws would 
be more in farmers’ interests. Farmers 
stand back and help put lawyers and pro- 
fessional politicians in power and then kick 
because these men look out for their own 
interests instead of the farmers’. We need 
better laws, but to get them we must send 
men to the legislatures from our own ranks. 
[H. C. Walker, Gloucester Co, N J. 











I have tried the double-over check on 
horse as shown in American Agriculturist. 
The animal has broken two wagon tongues 
for me, but with the use of the over-check 
has not since tried to kick.—[W., Ohio. 


Those who have sheep now realize that 
they are the stock to keep.—[C. W. Lane, 
Orange Co, Vt. 

















*F. C. STEWART. 





The season of ’99 was an unusually dry 
one, consequently fruit of all kinds was re- 
markably free from disease. Fruit growers 
say it has been many years since fruit has 
been as free from disease as in 99. Tuere 
was no epidemic of any disease and many 
of the diseases usually destructive did lit- 
tle or no damage. Apples suffered little 
from any disease except decay after they 
were gathered, when the losses were un- 
usually heavy. This was due partly to the 
warm autumn and partly to premature 
ripening. The very heavy frost of Oct 3 
may also have been a factor. Apple scab 
occurred only in small amount. On June 20 
we sought in vain for a single specimen of 
it in an 80-acre orchard where it had been 
severe the year before. The fungous leaf- 
spot, causing circular dead brown spots on 
the leaves, was still less common. 

Apple canker occurred destructively in 
some orchards in Albany and Rockland 
ecunties. Russeting, or thé rough, brown 
appearance of the fruit, was common about 
Hudson, but the fungous rust which pro- 
duces yellow spots on the leaves was whol- 
ly absent. In one orchard the trunks of 
some seven-year-old) Willow Twig trees 
were injured in early spring by the sun 
heating the bark. 

The worst disease of blackberries was or- 
ange rust, which is persistent when it once 
obtains a foothold. Cherries suffered con- 
siderably from fruit rot, but not as much 
as usual. Black knot attacks some varie- 
ties of cherries, but did not spread much. 
It is a curious fact that the wild black 
cherry in the Hudson valley is entirely ex- 
empt from black knot, while on Long Isl- 
and it is much subject to the disease. The 
work of the four-lived leaf-bug, which 
causes the so-called leaf-spot on currants, 
was observed in several places. The most 
destructive disease of currants was a cane 
blight which is most virulent about the time 
the fruit is ripening. A dewberry disease, 
having symptoms strikingly like those of 
currant cane blight, occurred at Highland, 
but no fungus was found in connection 
with it. Black rot of grapes was destruc- 
tive in unsprayed vineyards. Peach leaf 
curl was scarce, but yellows was common. 
Fruit rot of plums was quite bad. Quince 
fruit spot and leaf blight were common. 
On raspberries, anthracnose did considera- 
ble damage, rust occurred in some Planta- 
tions and a new cane blight was noted. 
Strawberries were injured more by drouth 
than disease, but leaf blight was not whol- 
ly absent. 
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New Wilmington, Lawrence Co, March 
19—Farmers of this section are very pros- 
perous and contented. The boom in the 
cities of New Castle, Sharon and Youngs- 
town has made an excellent market, so 
good in fact that the farmers say that 
anything that can be raised on a farm 
from turnips to wheat sells at very good 
prices. Farmers are beginning to realize 
the value of improved machinery and scien- 
tific methods and the result is that they 
are harvesting more and: better crops with 
less labor than formerly» This gives them 
plenty of time to read and think. Wheat 
is looking well at present, though the past 
winter has been a succession of thaws and 
freezes. Oats and corn have sold at ex- 
cellent prices this year. Corn brings 36c 
per bu in any of the city markets, while 
oats sell readily at 35c. Apples $1.20 to 
1.50 per bu, hay 12 to 14 per ton, straw 
6 to 8, potatoes 50 to 60c per bu. Beef cat- 
tle of all kinds in good demand and bring- 
ing better prices than for some years. 





-Home buyers are numerous and are pay- 


ing better prices than last season. Consid- 
erable real estate is changing hands with 
a great demand for good farms. Sugar 
makers have opened their camps and there 
have been some good sugar days. Fruit 

*From the report of the committee on 
Plant diseases of the Eastern New York 
hortigultural society. 








buds of all kinds still appear to be in ex- 
cellent condition. The growth of the cities 
before mentioned is developing the poultry 
business in the country to a great extent, 
the supply of chickens and eggs always 
being less than the demand. This means 
good prices and money in the pockets of 
the man with the chicken house. 


South Creek, Bradford Co, March 19—This 


has been rather an open winter; no sleigh- 
ing from Jan 1to March 1. Stock is doing 
well with plenty of feed to take them 
through in good shape. Winter grain is 
looking bad and indications are that mea- 
dows have been greatly damaged. The 
seeding not dried out last summer is now 
lying on top of the ground. Everything is 
selling well. Cows bring $30 to 45, and there 
is quite an inquiry for horses, with few 
good ones in the county. Most of the farm- 
ers secured a good crop of ice. Sheep are 
again in demand. Many who were offered 
1.25 per 100 for their buckwheat last Dec 
have been loading the past week for 96c. 
Several farms have changed hands and ten- 
ants are moving. Maple sugar season is 
at hand and several have tapped. Butter 
23 to 25c, eggs 15c, potatoes 45c, pork 6%c, 
hay 10, oats 32c. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Burlington, Burlington Co, March 19— 
‘Winter grain looks bad, it having had 
little snow protection. Grass is not much 
better. The outlook for a heavy crop of 
peaches and pears is excellent. Apple crop 


will be small on account of the big yield 
of last year. Strawberry plants have not 
wintered well. Some farmers here have 


planted peas, onion sets, onion seeds and 
radishes, and some are planting potatoes 
and corn, setting out fruit trees and dress- 
ing asparagus beds. Corn is worth 46c per 
bu, Irish potatoes 70c, sweets 80c, hay $20, 
cews 40, horses 90 to 125, apples 4 to 4.50 per 
bbi. Wages are advancing, 16 to 20 per 
month by year with board. Good men are 
scarce. 


NEW YORK. 


North Norwich, Chenango Co, March 20— 
Agent Hill called. on the farmers of this 
town recently in the interests of American 
Agriculturist. Hubert Post has his cow sta- 
ble supplied with running water. He has 
individual iron buckets for each cow. Whit- 
man Follett expects to build a large barn 
on his place this summer. John Lorimer 
has taken possession of the farm recently 
purchased by him. Frank Skinner has 
moved onto the Eichler farm. The follow- 
ing are the prices per hundred to be paid 
for milk at the Borden condensery located 
at Norwich six miles south of here: April 
$1.10, May 90c, June 80c, July 90c, Aug 1.10, 
Sept 1.25. The local shipping station pays 
1.05 per hundred this month. The shipping 
station at Plasterville closes April 1. 


Covington, Wyoming Co, March 20— 
Frequent freezing and thawing have been 
hard on wheat and grass. Farm produce 
is bringing a fair price, with the excep- 
tion of wheat which is only 66 to 68c per 
bu. Beans are about $2 per bu.. Wool and 
mutton have advanced so that farmers are 
buying all the breeding ewes they can get. 
Good young ewes are worth about 5 to 6 per 
head. Most of the lambs have been sold 
for 6 to 7c per Ib. Little hay or straw sold; 
most of it is fed on the farm.. Horses and 
cows are selling very well. A good young 
horse will bring about 100, cows from 29 
to 50. Some farmers are interested in the 
new canning factory which is being buiit 
at Wyoming, but don’t know what they 
will raise for it yet. 





Harpersfield, Delaware Co, March 19—A 


number 
ness, It is estimated that this year’s out- 
put of the maple product will not be more 
than half a crop. Isaac P. Nichols, a large 
suga-> maker, who in years gone by tapped 
about 2000 trees, will not tap any this year, 
most of the trees being dead, killed by 
worms. If the ravages of these worms con- 
tinue another summer, the great sugar in- 
dustry of Delaware Co and especially the 
town of Harpersfield, will be a thing of the 
past. Farm horses are higher than for 
many years. 


good demand. Farm help seems to be 


Cows and early calves are in’ 


of farmers are in the sugar busi- | 





scarce; 


wages range from $15 


to 
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25 per 


month, The recent heavy rains did consid- 


erable damage 


throughout 


the 


county. 
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to carry stock through. It iooks as if the 
hay crop for 1900 would be a light one, be- 
cause of continued freezing and thawing. 


Many cows have been injured by slipping 
on the ice, and in some cases death has re- 
sulted. Most farmers have plenty of hay 


poor. 
ed to help out the hay crop. 








The little winter grain sown looks very 
A large acreage of corn will be plant- 











runes HEN you see the paint cracking’ 
Pittsburgh. ° ° 
sian peeling or falling off the house 
OOM pittsburgh. in shreds, you may be sure 
Cincinnati. . . ° 
cers | it was mot painted with Pure 
White Lead, but with some mixture of Zine, 
ew var, | Darytes, etc. 
Pure White Lead unites with Linseed 
oil to form an elastic coating that never cracks’ 
pone ° ° 
eran} nor peels. It is the good, old-fashioned 
paint that lasts. To be sure ‘of getting 
sxpscaz ( “* | Pure White Lead, see that the package 
amnoged bears one of the brands named in margin. 
JCHE Tf. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY Ctesstend For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
gateu heen a Lead Tinting Colors, Any shade desired is readily 
Salem, Mass. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
CORNELL Buffalo. ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
KENTUCKY eat perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 
ville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








GARRIAGE, SIR?” 


We Make Them and Sell Direct to You at Less 
Than Wholesale Prices. 


Full line of Buggies, Carriages, Canopy Top and Extension Top 8 

Open Stick Seat Surreys, Phaetons, Traps, ty Wagons, Con 

Spring Wagonsand all kindsof single and double harness, Every article Lag 
guaranteed. Shipped anywhere subject to buyer’s approval. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Box 50, KALAMAZOO, Mich. 


If not satisfactory return at our 
lo - se save ~~ eee to 














= FULL VALUE FOR THE MONEY 


You are entitled to that. It should the 
best goods fone the money, — = o that youshould be saved thendded 
expense of agent’s commissions, deal 


profits, salesmen’s e etc. We ~+4 
you allthis b selling you direct from 4 
our factory at wholesale prices. 
We are the largest 
turers in the Snel corsa Sa cctliny 
vehicles and harness to the 
consumer excl 
We make 178 styles of vehicles and 65 
styles of harness. We ship anywhere 
Se for examination and guarantee safe de- 
Sere nay Sty we Rely oye livery. Send your name on a postal 
pole or vate as 


‘is came 2s Seal fo is ae 
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Deal “i Makers 


a Wh 
ea \ Fs en you 2 bay 8 carriage, b bugey or harness. Choose : 


—— Ipay ot thenont cost a ~~ Fee but one a tan 
added. Our plan of selling direct from the 
ry insures n—your money. back if 
No. Ruggy. Price $38.39 JOU're dissatistied with your purchase—and enables 
with leather quarter wp. 7° Cove the dealer’s profit. 
Our couatate justeated catal ~ ioe 
Fein oF each, nat nueyfah tort ast easy Sanape ta oa 
; » buy when the jobbers «: and dealer's ie = rae pe now oa 
: THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, 0. 































WHY should you have our free, large iustrated 

book? Bécause we offer better-made, loagere 
lived vehicles for the money than any opher firm, 
Because we sell from $20 to $150 lower than others 
for same quality. Because we believe in the busix - 
ness policy of giving the ‘greatest value to«pure 
chasers, Because we make every vehicle, and 
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Ontario, Wayne Co, March 19—There is 
a genera] feeling of confidence in future 
prospects for farming here. Not as much 
property being sold as a year ago, but 
many changes being made among these who 
are leasing farms. Many are renting for 
the first time. Auctions have been numer- 
ous and an improvement in price for all 
kinds of stock is noticed. Potato market 
among shippers has been from 40 to 50c; at 
present 45c. Barreled apples have been ta- 
ken from the growers at $2.50 to 2.75. Wheat 
seems to be dull at 68c. Beans have been 
bringing a good price, red kidney 2 and 
white ones from 1.75 to 1.85. The dried ap- 
ple market has been very poor for some 
time, and the outlook at present is not 
pieasing, 5c being about what buyers will 
pay. An effort to build a canning factory 
at Ontario is being made, and promises to 
succeed. Farmers along the line of the pro- 
posed electric road think it will be a benefit 
to them. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co, March 19—The 
greatsnow blockade early this month nearly 
caused a feed famine, Farmers improved 
the good sledding by hauling logs to mill. A 
large quantity have been hauled to Herki- 
mer. Owing to the cut in prices of milk at 
the condensery the farmers will continue to 
patronize the cheese factories. Mr Stewart 
Stephens, a much-respected resident and 
farmer of Frankfort Hill, died in Cedar- 
ville, March 8. Although the winter has 
been open and cold, farm stock looks well. 
Hay will be cleaned up, although some are 
drawing to market for $12 per ton. Pota- 
toes are sold at 45c per bu, butter 25 to 28c. 
There are about the usual number of 
changes among the rented farms this 
spring, Hired help is hard to find and farm- 
ers are offtring $20 to 25 per month. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, March 20—Auc- 
tions are numerous and horses and cattle 
are selling very high. Stock has wintered 
well and generally there is plenty of feed. 
Many farmers have given up turkey raising 
owing to the prevalence of roup last fall. 
The interior of this county does not raise 
‘potatoes enough for its own consumption; 
there is certainly something wrong, for the 
land is as good as can be found anywhere. 
[G. J. T. 

Easton, Washington Co, March 20—El- 
mer Wait has sold his timber and is de- 
livering it to parties in Greenwich. Farm- 
ers are drawing more logs to the sawmills 
than usual. Laura Lyons has bought the 
Simon Benson farm. Frank Hillman has 
bought of Ed Flarity his house and 20 
acres of land. E. J. Skiff has bought 
George Gifford’s interest in the cheese fac- 
tory at South Easton. C, Thompson will 
gather the cream for the Mechanicsville 
creamery another year. G. H. Wilbur, a 
large breeder of O I C swine and Guernsey 
cattle, is obliged to give up the business 
on account of poor health. There are an 
unusual number of auctions. Stock is do- 
ing well, cows bringing as high as $50. 
Horses are selling better than a few years 
ago. 

Teds, Greene Co, March 20—N. Clow will 
work the W. Johnson farm this year. The 
recent rains raised the creeks and washed 
the uncovered fields badly. Hay is scarce, 
but stock has wintered well. The winter 
has been very mild, with much rain and 
little snow. There has been scarcely any 
wood drawn to market this winter. Farm- 
ers are hiring help for the coming sea- 
son. Potatoes 45c per bu, eggs 15c per doz. 
Beef has gone down. 

Blenheim, Schoharie Co, March 19—The 
winter has been hard,on grass and grain. 
Wheat lcoks bad. A poor season for log- 
ging. Typhoid fever has been in the vi- 
cinity most of the winter. Many changes 
among farm tenants. Haverly Bros have 
got their mills in first class order for grind- 
ing and sawing. John Hager, an old and 
esteemed resident, has been ill all winter. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, March 20—Light 
snows, heavy rains, zero weather and 
bright, sunny spring days alternate. Cows 
are worth from $30 to 40 per, head. Butter 
is worth 24 and 25c, eggs 16c. John Van 
Valkenburgh will have charge of the Elgin 
creamery at Nassau with full control and 
management for the next..nine months. 
Lynd Bros have leased the Valley View 
farm and will keep their Lyndhurst herd 
of Holsteins there. George Pitts has just 

3 


- 


a 


returned from Ia with 20 fine horses. D. 


F. Winters and -Winters Bros of Nassau . 


have finished up sausage making for the 

season. Work has stopped on the Nassau 

electric road for the present, as the work- 

men do not receive their pay. Belden & 

Seeley, the contractors, have gone into vol- 

7 bankruptcy, filing their petition at 
ca. 


Chateaugay, Franklin Co, March 19— 
One of the greatest snow storms of recent 
years opened up March 1. Farmers have 
had great difficulty in hauling their. milk 
to the creamery. The price of milk per 
100 lbs for Feb was $1.10. It is estimated 
that there are, at present, 40,000 bu of po- 
tatoes in stock in town, or perhaps one- 
tenth of the crop of '99; present price 45c. 
Farm values seem to be on the rise in this 
section. A number of farms have changed 
hands at $40 to 50 per acre. Eastern buy- 
ers are in town for horses, cattle, potatoes 
and calves. 

Orange County Notes—The milk ques- 
tion is the topic of the day in this county. 
At present there is a large butter manufac- 
tory being erected at Otisville; also one at 
Middletown. The latter, it is sald, has con- 
tracted for the milk from 1500 cows. The 
Circleville creamery is about to reopen 
with 40-can@-pledged. These are in the ter- 
ritory from which the Anglo-Swiss con- 
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high price of lumber has induced seme to 
sell off timber, and a number of portable 
Saw mills are cutting it into lumber. 


Hamilton, Madison Co, March 20—The 
farmers of Hamilton and Randallsville are 
talking of organizing a stock eompany for 
the purpose of taking care of their milk, 
A large per cent of them have already 
signed for stock ina factory. Farmers have 
been drawing logs to Hamilton where they 
get a good price. Cows are very scarce and 
high, $40 to 50. George Kerm has sold his 
farm and moved into the village. Hay $10 
to 12 per ton delivered. 


Nichols, Tioga Co, March 20—The weather 


has been very unfavorable for winter grain 
and grass. Large quantities of logs will 
remain in the woods unless gotten out 
soon. Potatoes, hay and buckwheat are 
coming to market. Buckwheat $1 per 100 
Ibs, hay 8 to 12 per ton. Farmers are feeling 
much more encouraged than in years past. 
Some real estate changing hands at fair 
prices. Mr Flummerfelt of Great Bend has 
bought the Lawrence farm at Hoopers Val- 
ley for $4500: There has been over 300 cars 
of produce loaded at this station so far 
this. season; will prohably be from 100 to 
200 cars more. The only grains shipped are 
buckwheat and rye. The bulk of shipments 
are potatoes and hay. N. C. Cleaveland is 
the champion potato raiser so far. For the 





ENGLISH METHOD OF DIPPING HOP POLES 


The illustration herewith shows a tank for dipping hop poles to prevent rot, in 
use in Kent, England. Where poles of any kind or fence posts are intended to re- 
main in the ground for any length of time this precaution of/dipping is a most im- 

. portant one, and if many poles or posts are used, it results in a large saving. Creosote 
or coal tar should be used. Stand the poles upright in a tank containing about 2 ft 


of the solution and let them simmer over a slow fire for a night. 


If it is not convenient 


to use a fire in this way, simply allowing the butts to stand in the creosote or coal tar 
until they become saturated will prevent rotting to a great extent. 


densing company has received milk for 
many years, and now it is compelled to go 
outside for the milk needed. We have had 
a rather remarkable winter with scarcely 
any snow.—[C. C. B, 


Pike, Wyoming Co, March 21—The worst 
storm for years began Mareh 1 and con- 
tinued three days, making the roads im- 
passable and delaying trains. Farmers are 
getting ready for sugar making which is 
late this year. More changes are being 
made among farmers this year than in 
years. Cows are in good demand at $35 to 
40. Hay scarce and high. “Potatoes 45c. 
Eegs l4c. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, March 19— 


Stock has wintered well where properly 
cared for. Hay will be. well cleared up be- 
fore grass comes. Some have sold off too 
close and will have to buy; the price is well 
sustained, The creamery.at Delanson has 
been running all winter with delivery every 
other dey. It promises to have. increased 
patronage the coming season. The patrons 
are well satisfied with the returns. The 


past twe years his crop has averaged over 
300 bu per acre on a plot of 10 measured 
acres, grown without commercial fertilizer 
of any kind. He understands the art of 
potato raising; has been a constant reader 
of American Agriculturist for years and 
says we may consider him a subscriber for 
life: I find that a common expression 
among old readers of American Agricultur- 
ist. Farmers are busy hauling manure and 
wood and fixing up in general for spring 
which wjll soon be here.—[C. O. Wood, Gen- 
eral Agent. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, March 19—~— 
This month opened with a heavy snow 


.storm. The snow fell from 2.to 3 ft deep 


on a.level in 24 hours. Potatoes are worth 


40c, cows $30 to 40. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, March 20— 
March has been a record breaker. Nearly 
two feet of snow fell on the ist and 2d and 
there. has- been sleighing ever since. The 
eold, at. times, has been severe, with but few 
warni days. Cheese meetingsare being held 
and much interest is manifested. Butter 
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continues at 25c and eggs l5c. A good’ 100 
acre farm, mostly flat land, has just been 
sold for $2700. Many tenants have changed 
farms. 


Wassaic, Dutchess Co, March 19—There 
has never been a winter in this locality 
when ‘stock has passed through with s¢ 
little expense to the farmers. The con- 
densed milk factory takes all of the milk 
it can get.. Cows remain about the samé aS 
last year, $45 to 60 each. Horses are higher 
than last year by $10 to 15 per head. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, March 20—The 
Borden condensed milk company has con- 
tracted with the farmers for niilk delivered 
at their condensery here for six months as 
follows: April $1.10, May 90c, June 80c, July 
90c, Aug 1.10, Sept 1.25. This is an increase 
over last year’s prices for the same months. 


OHIO. 


Darke Co—The wheat outlotk is very bad. 
A very large acreage will be plowed up 
and sown-to other crops. Money -appears 
to be easy throughout the county and farm- 
ers are holding grain and stock for better 
prices. ‘ 


Fairfield Co—The same discouraging re- 


port of bad condition of wheat comes from 
this county. Continued freezing and thaw- 
ing added to damage by fly last fall makes 
the outlook dubious. It is probable that 
much-wheat ground will be plowed up this 
spring. Hogs and fat cattle scarce and in 
demand. Fruit appears safe. 


Franklin Co—The. fruit buds have: not 


been hurt yet and promise a large crop 
of all kinds of fruit. Clover is-badly winter 
killed. Wheat on corn stubble will mostly 
be plowed up; the drouth in the fall and 
early winter and the severe cold have killed 
most of it. Farmers have plenty of rough 
feed and are holding corn for a better price. 
There will be the largest acreage of. corn 
planted in years, on account of the winter 
killing of clover. Stock will go on pasture 
in fine condition. Fat cattle are scarce. 
Most all fat hogs sold and they. have 
brought good, round prices. Farmers‘are 
looking after their sheep and are buying 
more all the time... Farmers who did ‘not 
have a sheep on their farms a year. ago 
have quite large flocks now. 


Ross Co—Few cattle or hogs moving at 
present. Sugar season is on and there has 
been some excellent sugar. weather.’ .The 
weather this month has. been.very hard on 
wheat, but just what the prospects are it 
is difficult to say now, 





Fulton Co—The winter has been most un- 
favorable for grass and grain with but lit- 
tle snow protection.. Rye appears to with- 
stand the bad weather better than wheat. 
The latter looks very bad. Stock of all 
kinds looking well. There is complaint of 
a scarcity of hogs. 

Knox Co—Wheat has been steadily going 
back until now we must have a favorable 
season from this on or we cannot get over 
50 per cent of usual crop. Fields that usual- 
ly produce good crops show very little top 
growth now. The usual cry that the fruit 
is killed is heard. Sheep of all kinds if fat 
are in demand, and a great many are let- 
ting go for fear of a break. Those who 
have fed cattle are not in the swim with 
the sheep men this spring. Everything the 
farmer has to sell brings a fair price, ex- 
cept wheat, which is 66c. Corn 40c, oats 
30c.—[E. 8. 


VIRGINIA. 


To Control Potato Crop—The Eastern 
shore produce exchange, with headquarters 
at Locustville, has been organized. It is 
the object of the exchange to do away with 
the soliciting agent and sell through a lim- 
ited number of commission merchants in 
the large distributing centers. The mem- 
bers of the exchange will refuse to deal 
with agents in any manner, and the rules 
of the exchange empower the directors to 
select receivers in New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia through whom the members 
will sell their products. The receivers se- 





lected are to charge 10 per cent for selling. 
O: this, 5 per cent is to be returned to the 
exchange to be used in defraying the ex- 
penses of the organization. ‘ Under the pres- 
~ system the commission dealer charges 

pr 


cent, of which 3 per cent is allowed 





the agent forthe business he solicits; A 
membership of 2500 shippers is claimed by 
the exchange. It is the intention of th: 
exchange to control only the potato crop 
of the eastern shore. This, according ‘to 
estimates’ furnished by the various trans- 
portation companies, amounts to several 
million bbls per year. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at*2%e p qt, and the situation is not 
essentially changed. The supply is not 
burdensome, and considering the frost of 
the past week or ten days some time must 
elapse before the flow of milk shows any 
appreciable increase. 

NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Under the guidance of Secretary Coon and 
other members of the executive committee 
of the F S MP A the work of strengthening 
the organization is being pushed. The res- 
olutions adopted at the March meeting at 
Binghamton, N Y, fully reported in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at the time, form a suit- 
able text for each local section and each 
individual producer. : In a word, the best 
thought of. the ass’n asks the members as 
a whole to work along the line of making 
themselves in a measure independent of the 
caprices of the N Y milk exchange; to so 
arrange and establish creameries at home 
that if deemed best the milk can be for a 
time converted there into cheese and butter. 
Meanwhile there -is.every reason why the 
ass’n must maintain its strong position, in 
order to so werk in unison as to secure a 
fair price for the product. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, offerings are moderate and 


with a fair demand for high grade lots, both 
for homé and-export account, prices remain 
steady: ~Medium and low grades have some 
movement among local dealers. The Lon- 
don. market is reported steady at 14@l6c 
p Ib. - 

Quotations at New-York city are as fol- 
lows: - NY state crop of-’99, ‘ch 13@1l4c p 
Ib; prime 10@124¢c, medium 8@9, common 
5@7c, crop of '98 5@8c;. olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast; ‘crop’ of -’99; ch 124%@14c, prime 10@ 
12%4c, medium 8@9c;° commo6n-5@7c, crop of 
"98 5@S8c, olds.2@6c. German, crop of ’99, to 
arrive 32@40c: : 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 








Week Same 
ending time 
March 17 last yr last yr 


Domestic receipts.....1,417-2,243 80,682 133,887 
Exports to Europey...- 774 2,536 38,523 93,081 
Imp’ts from Europe....-141:,_120- 5,120 1,833 

In Cooperstown, N Y, about 150 bales have 


Cor Since 
week Se ti 


. been“.sold. during the past-week at 7@10c. 


Growers have refused 10%c in some in- 
stances. 

Nearly all the hops in Blenheim, Scho- 
harie Co, N Y, are sold, price received 4@ 
9c.—[V. B. H. 

The Japanese are said to be leaving saki 
for beer and several breweries: have already 
been started. This makes a new market 
for Pacific coast hops. 

The shipment of -hops from Salem, Ore, 
has been very lively during the past month, 
averaging a car of 85 bales daily. There 
are yet nearly 3000 bales of the ’99 crop 
stored in the Southern Pacific company’s 
warehouse in Salem. A mold has made its 
appearance in some of the bales that is 
causing uneasiness, and every effort is be- 
ing made to eradicateit. Itstarts in the bur- 
lap wrapping, and unless stopped penetrates 
the bale and spoils the hops. The burlap 
wrapping has been removed, the surface of 
the bales scraped clean and further spread 
of the fungus stopped. 

According to a recent issue of the N Y 
Producers Price Current, growers in the 
following N Y counties still hold about 
6875 bales of hops: Montgomery Co having 
200 bales, Lewis 125, Franklin 150, Schoharie 
1600, Otsego 1800, Madison and Oneida 2500, 
other 500. 





Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, apples 
$3 50@4 p bbl. strictly fresh eges 20@25c p 
dz, cabbage 40@75c, celery 1 25@1 50, lettuce 
1@1 25, -potatoeS 65c p bu, onions 60@75c, 
turnips 40@50c, parsnips 60c, beets 60c, car- 
rots 60c. Chickens 16@17c p lb @ w. broilers 
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22@25c, ducks 15@16c, geese 15@16c, beef, ch 
seve; veal 11@11%c, sheep 8@9c, squabs 
p . : 
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| MARYLAND. 
Aimed at Renovated Butter—Among the 
bills introduced in the legislature last 


month was one to regulate the manufac- 
ture and sale of renovated butter. The bill 
prohibits any person from selling butter 
that is produced by taking that variety of 
grade of butter known to the trade as 
“packing stock’? and melting it so that the 
butter fat can be drawn off. By then mix- 
ing this butter fat with skimmed milk and 
rechurning another butter is produced and 





The Date 
1847 on a Spoon 


fork or knife is the identifying mark 


of the genuine “Rogers” 
FULL TRADE MARK 


“I 8 47 Rogers Bros.’’ 


Whatever is Jroven to be best in a. work- 
manship, finish or wear, you will find in its 
perfected form in this brand. This condition 
is made possible by experience gained from 
over half a century of continuous and success- 
ful manufacturing. The experimental stage 
was passed years ago. Wares bearing our 
trade mark are fully guaranteed to give per- 
fect satisfaction in every respect. 

Our catalogue No. Y.— will give you further in- 
formation, and show you many designs, It is free, 

International Sitver Co., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., MERIDEN, Conn. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


CANADA 


ware. 





When you buy Ashes, 
buy of a reliable home 
concern that has some 
real responsibility. Our 
own emplovees collect our 
ashes, our own chemists 
TEST them, we guarantee 


HARDWOOD 
every lot to be PURE, 


finely screened and free 


from adulteration—and our prices are low. 
Write for quotations. 


BOWKE 








FERTILIZER CO. 
(Independent), 
Boston and New York. 





CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 

FINELY 

SCREENED A ORAM SRR 


I have been collecting and shipping ASHES 
for 15 years. I sell direct toconsumer at low 
prices. ANDREW P. JOYNT, 

Box 388—C, Seaforth, Ont. 


“MAPLE BRAND” 


Wiss ASHES. 


wooD 
thered, screened and shipped 


Direct from Canada, 
under my own personal supervision.{4y~ Write for prices. 
Ashes shipped subject to approval on arrival. 


F. R. LALOR, Dunnville, Ont. 


your pup Work Easy | 


Yankee Pump Gevernors make the 
hardest pump work easy as the easiest. 
Windmills turn in the lightest breeze. 
Managi agent wanted for each county. 
If you are not satisfied with your income 
write to-day. . ; 


BANE MANUFACTURING CO., 
= Dept A, 55 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
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sold by many dealers. The bill prohibits 
this, unless it is wrapped in a package and 
plainly marked “renovated butter.’’ A fine 
of not less than $50 is provided for violation 
of the bill. 

Killed 82 Rats—Patrick Ryan, living 
near Cumberland, Allegany Co, recently 
killed 82 rats by means of whisky-soaked 
corn. The rats played havoc with his 
corn, wheat and other grain, and traps, 
shooting and poison failed to get rid of 
them. Finally he tried the plan of soak- 
ing a large amount of corn in whisky, 
placing it in a barrel where the rats could 
get at it. The plan was a success and Mr 
Ryan killed 82 of the rodents. 


Wagon Service Will Remain—The move- 
ment of a few disgruntled people in How- 
ard county to secure the abolishment of the 
wagon mail service and a return to the old- 
fashioned service, called forth a vigorous 
protest from the vicinity of Long Corner 
postoffice. However it is practically cer- 
tain that the new service has come to stay. 
The postoffice déepartmert believes. that 
the great majority of the people. of the 
county favor the new service. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Thé Florida Wrapper Leaf Industry. 











Wrapper leaf tobacco is grown more ex- 
tensively in Quincy, Fla, than anywhere 
else in the country and probably the meth- 
ods are not equalled in any part of the 
world. Domesticated Sumatra is grown. 
That is seed has been grown for two or 
more. years in succession in this country 
before being used for crop purposes. The 
land is fertilized with stable manure and 
cotton seed, cottonseed meal being used 
when the supply or seed is exhausted, but 
seed is preferred to the meal, if it can be 
obtained. Plants are set in rows 3% ft 
apart and 10 inches in the rows. A trellis 
work 9 ft 4 in high in the clear is built over 
the field and is covered with cheese cloth. 
The sides of the fields are inclosed by run- 
ning the.roof covering to the ground at a 
gentle angte. This permits the wind to 
blow _over the structure without breaking 
in the sides. The cloth admits light and 
rain, but keeps out all injurious insects 
and wind, so the leaf grows without being 
cut or torn. 

The land is irrigated with water pumped 
from the river or creeks, generally directly 
upon the land, but where the creek is small 
a storage basin is scooped out on top of a 
clay hill and filled with water as a reserve. 
The Owl Commercial company has a reser- 
voir holding 4,000,000 gals of water and 
pumping is done by steam power. The crop 
is irrigated by surface flooding, by permit- 
ting a stream of water to run between two 
rows. It is carried over the field in a 
flume made of ordinary southern pine, in 
the sides of which holes are bored 3% ft 
apart to correspond to the spacing of the 
rows. These holes are closed with wooden 
plugs when necessary and thus water is 
let on to any desired section of the field 
reached by the flume. The flume follows the 
high levels of the field and water is general- 
ly drawn from the two sides at once. As 
the water passcs from the holes it strikes 
against a little piece of inclined board 
which prevents washing of the land. Wa- 
ter is applied as is necessary, sometimes 
in very dry weather as often as every five 
days. The quantity applied also varies with 
the werther from a “relatively small 
amount to about 30,000 gals per acre. 

The early stages of crop cultivation are 
done with a mule and cultivator, but all 
later cultivation is done by hand with 
rakes. The land is raked immediately after 
irrigating and water is generally applied 
at night. The cheese cloth covering is used 
in immense quantities, the Owl Commercial 
company requiring some 600,000 yards an- 
nually. It is considered to last one year 
only, but some is used the second year. [It 
is about one yard wide and is made up in 
pieces eight yards wide by sewing. 

Under this system the plants grow to a 
perfection and size greatly excelling any- 
thing that can be grown in the open ground. 
The crop is alsc very much larger and the 
leaves of finer texture and color; besides be- 
ing free from all external injuries. The 
crop is not cut and cured on poles, but 
the leaves are gathered and cured as they 
ripen. 





Ripening begins at the bottom, so | 


that late in the season when all lower leaves 
are gone the plants look like palm trees 
with the tuft of leaves remaining at the 
top. By this system the top leaves develop 
to the same size and perfection as the lower 
ones. The leaves are strung on wires, 40 
to a wire, and hung in a curing house. The 
increase of crop is shown by the space re- 
quired for curing; a house that will cure 
five acres of open ground tobacco will only 
accommodate one acre when grown under 
cover. 

The first cost of building the trellis and 
putting in the irrigating plant is very*heavy 
and the annual expenses are also large. 
The total the first year often amounts to $300 
or 350 p a, but much of this is permanent, 
the trellis lasting about 10 years. Owing to 
the superb quality of the leaf, prices real- 
ized are high, the very fanciest grades sell- 
ing for $3 per lb or more, but most of it 
brings 2 per lb. From this it falls to Tic 
for the poorer qualities. Sales are made 
exclusively to private parties, the demand 
exceeding the supply. The gross receipts 
range from 500 to 1000 per acre. The Quincy 
men who grow under cover believe they 
produce a finer quality of cigar wrapper 
than can be found anywhere in the world. 


Tobacco Notes. 

G. W. C. of Ohio wants plans for build- 
ing a tobacco press of wood and iron, suit- 
able for pressing 350 to 375 Ibs in a case. 
The only press for tobacco purposes we 
know of is on the jack screw plan. These 
can be seen at any tobacco warehouse. We 
should be pleased to receive and print plans 
from our readers. 

The 1899 crop Sumatra leaf is estimated 
ac 270,000 bales, an unusually large crop. It 
is said the U S tobacco market, in its pres- 
ent active condition, can easily dispose of 
30,000 bales. But as the 1899 crop is re- 
ported as running heavily to dark colors, 
it is likely the demands of the American 
market may go unsupplied. ’ 

Reports from Va intimate that planters 
are growing so enthused over the cotton 
situation and propose planting so- heavily, 
the acreage of other crops, and especially 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


rer a 


— D DEL ARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
he At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
on ~y e. live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
allie ee Pp or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


THE ADDRESS must be coumtes as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have ad on, as we cannot forward re- 
PO sent to this office 

ve 4 wr be e received | Friday 4 Cupantee insertion 

ng wee vertisements 0! 

ey ARMS FOR BALE will not be accepted at the above 

—— but will be charged <> the r ar ra = sixty 
: line each insertion, go on another 

eNO ACK-FACED TYPE’: or display of any kind will 
be Pr ry this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as ye, 2 

= RATE for the ‘Farmers’ creel 
only, five eents a word each insertio 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








advertising is 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Pit and’ Barred. fowls for sale; no better; White, 
Hay P Rocks, Black Minorca and other 

br a Eggs $1.00 13. Kggs for hatching by J. T. WAL- 

LACE, Delaware Water Gav, Pa. Write. 

Bere ¥ Plymouth | Rocks and White Wyandots. Stock and 
for sale. Prize winner: Ji ye and New York. 

Cire fre. JAMES H. CO , Water Mill, N Y. 


W Bits Ag OF and net F Plymouth Becks, a few 
good trios a from the s: os. m 
pre Riper + AMES. ‘2 TOR WITH Ww: ater ‘Sin, Y 
ORNS, Single Comb. Brown and White, heavy 
L ~ first remiums Hagerstown and Washington ; 
eggs, 1 per 15. L. BIGHAM, Gettysburg, Pa. 
HOROUGHBRED Rose Comb va Leghorns; re- 


markabie laying . strain gs Hatch guaran- 
teed. K. JONES, forth Hartland ve" 


S70. 500 chickens instead | of 50. “New system beats 
L rpcubetocs safer, surer, easier. Particulars free. 
FRED GRUNDY. Morrisonville, II. 


GQ uisties ne poultry. eggs, pigeons, German hares, all og 


rice in colored 60-page book, 10c 
J. A. BERGEY. Telford bs 


REMIUM stock Brown 

Plymouth Rocks. 15 eggs $1.00. 
KILLEN, Felton, Del. 

UFF Rocks, Buff Leghorns, 

Comb White Leghorns, etc; eggs, $1.00 
MER, So Gibson, 

INE cockerels each, 

MODEL DAIRY “AND 
way, 




















Leghectin: Barred and White 
Stock for sale. J. W. 








Rose 


Black, ~~ Minorcas, 
. TRIM- 


H. W. 





free. 


eight varieties; catalog 
Rah- 


POULTRY FARM, 





GONE $3, 15 for $1 and 2 medicated nest eggs va- 
eties; circular free. WHITNEY BROS, triangle, 





THOMPSON S strain Barred Rocks, fine matings; eges, 
15, $1.00; 45, $2.00. WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, N Y. 


Rock eggs, 50c 13, $3.00 100. 
FRANK EDWARDS, Water Mill, L I, N Y. 


W ‘td Wyandot s. Sitting. $1; hundred, $3.50. ROUND 
POULT x yee S. Cairo, N’ Y. 


UFF horn SF ft rom select stock, $1.00 per b. 
F. D. STOWE Black Creek, NY. 

OUENS, Pekins, Leghorns, Rocks; 
TAGGART, Northumberland, Pa. 
eon Se ay a DELHAY S POULTRY YARDS, 


L. MINCH, 





attE Plymouth 











eggs $1.00. JAS 








ARTRIDGE co eggs, $2.00 sitting. W. 
Shiloh, N 





LIVE STOCK. 
ACKS—A lot of large black jacks yet for sale; 


“ y makers, cheap; come at _ once, will sell 
you a bargain. KREKLER'S JACK FARM, West Elk- 
0. 


bargai 
ton, Preble Co, 


OLAND-CI i $5 at 8 weeks, Hidestretchers, Te- 
PoLss?. Unie We Know, Wilkes; orders booked. 


wM M. BIGHAM & SONS, ‘Gettysburg, Pa. 


ERSEYS, St Lambert and Combination, ‘for sale, 6 
cows, 7 heifers, 18 bulls. 8S. KE. NIVIN, Landenburg, 


Pa. 
ICHLY bred Bolten bull_ecalves, registered, 


good 











10 to 15 











days old, $20. | J. GODFREY + NY. 
nevis n bull calf, solid black; Dickinson 
Siaee. ere HOLTZ, Tiffin, 
STOCK. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY 


TATOES—Do you want seed? Low freights on Maule’s 

Commercial, Queen, Pingree, and list forty varieties, 
Gesceipticn, (oats, sample free). Don't order a barrel or 
. car; bushels Kurals or Carmans, v. 
od MIT POTATO | FARM, Box A, Manchester, 





Double tested selected; 80-day Flints, 
SEED nen 2 Dent, Ey Golden Dent, $1.00; Pride of 
North, Cuban . Esilans, Gold Mine, cj White 


Ca eamin Mastodon, 90c; new 
trank, Erie. Sted EL, the ee Erie, 

REES—E ellent “ budded a ar_ and plum, 10c 

each, Send t 0G. C. ; TONT PR “wr 1OLESALE NURS- 
ERIES, Dansville, N Y, x 80. pp phen! so Secure varie- 
ties now, pay in spring. 

EED potatoes. Carman No 3, large, smooth, 

pure,. well sorted; best late white market variety 
dollars per bbl. No catalog. C. J. MAXSON, 
Genesee, } 4 

EADQUARTERS for soot 2 seed potatoes, 

be: on earth; 50 of choice strawberry 
Biante. Catalog free. JOHN: W. ”H ALL, Marion Station, 


ie 5c each; 








sound, 
two 


Little 





the 





STB wSEney plants. Jobnson’s Early - other 1 new 
varieties, . per_thousand. Standard 50. 
List on ceabtektion. CHAS BARKER. Milford, “Det 


bd A strawberry, one © pet pt produc: 
or two nts or er dozen rice 
“WILLIAM PALMER Grooese & 





list. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
AUSTIN & co, _fratt. roduce, calves, cane and and pom 
try tc 

Ww eshings = sory Gcemptolienes’ 


Ca peoduce a every kind sold by I. C. BARNES 











& CO, shington street, New York. Send us trial 
shipment. 

OULTRY, ones calves, 3, atoes, highest ” 
prices. T. J. HOOVER, Pb sipnbe Pa. — 
FURS. 

AW_ furs wanted. pend at once for price list, which 

= i aE yo pf I. cum per the eg fhe ‘citizens rices 
t 

Locke, N'Y. ¥. E. PIERSON Locke N ems bank, 








P OTATOES— Commercial, a Raleigh, Carman 
C Mich an and others. Fine seed; list free. CREST 
FARM, , Dalton, Pa. 

DOGS. 


OGS. for sale. of all kinds; pigeons and hares; 6 cents 


for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 
pale trained collies. J. K. BOYCE, Summitville, N Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


HEEP fencing, 80c per roll, in rolls 150 feet long; best 
quality wire galvanized after woven, three-inch mesh, 
three” wires in selvage, making it strong and durable. 





KUNK, mink, fox and other raw fae wanted Highest 
prices ‘paid. 'W. G. FULTON, Stewartstown, Ps 





AGENTS WANTED. 


$1 OOr: month. Agents gre making this sum. sell- 
ing or ‘oods, . Send Pr: e- and full in- 
structions. Aus AN ENG’G Wo KS, 1537 Marquette 


Bldg, Chicag 


E pay, pay, +a a week i expenses ‘to ta og rigs to 
"ce our ultry compoun mn stam 
JAVELLE MFG ‘CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan, 7 








HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—A farm well recommended, 
handy vie tools ‘and farm machine 
rden suppli expected’ ¥ 
wooD. Jefferson valley. Westchester Co, N Y 


Fez, farm | charges: PROP’. 


Proprietor, Durham, N 


good milker, 
Flows fuel 
RA A. 


NK 





W. RANE, 





to the Rural | 











We sell Loar for ultry, sheep, hogs and cattle. Our 
free ilhustrated — give lowest: prices; freight paid. 
JAMES CASE, Colchester, Ct. 
ARM fence, 18 to- 24c per rod. Mode, without ma- 
uced gets s 


chine. First i * pie. not introd 
ial terms and agency UCHANAN FENCE CoO, Box 


550, Smithville, O. 
79R SALE—18 vol Youth’s Companion, garden drill, 
ant: incubator. GEO TAYLOR, Wyalusing, Pa. 


1 ED wire fence builder, two dollars. Circular. 
BP RenMELZ, Soran Lake, Pts. mer 











| Large Number of Replies. 


The Cumberland Packing Ce of Vineland, 
N J, write: “We have had a very large 
number of replies from our. advertisement 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column of the 
Agriculturist the past two weeks, but it 
is a-little ear'y for an article such as: we 
advertise to have much of.a sale. We 
shall advertise with yon a little. later when . 
it is more seasonable for our line of goods:” 










ACME] © 


fanted. Z 





TOBACCO 
BH Pulver 






~ Catalog 
Mailed 
Free. 





PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 
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izing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler.| 


Adapted to all soils, all work. 
Crushes,cuts,lifts,pulverizes,turns 
levels in one operation. Made en- 
tirelyof Cast Steeland Wrought Iron. 
Practically Indestructible. 

Cheapest Riding Harrow on earth. 


> SENT ON TRIAL 


I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, etc. 


Address DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr., Millington, N. J., or Chicago, Il, 


To be returned at my ex- 
pense if not satisfactory, 








ae 





tobacco, will be considerably reduced. This 
is all wrong. Considering the condition of 
the market and future prospects, well- 
raised tobacco will pay even better than 
cotton. 

Ninety per cent of the tobacco in the 
‘Wellsburg section is sold and delivered. 
Buyers are picking up odds and ends of late 
crops at their own prices. A few good crops 
are being assorted and held for better prices. 





NEw YorK—At Big Flats, one-third the 
1899 crop remains unsold and in growers’ 
‘hands. It is assorted and awaiting a buyer. 
There has been none bought in Big Flats 
since Dec, and that in the bundle. Prices 
for the crop have run lower than was an- 
ticipated. A good many think that when 
we get the four million pounds from Porto 
Rico the buyers will want to get ours 
for about 2 to 5c p lb. Good to fair crops 
can be bought here to-day for 8 to 10c p Ib, 
but buyers do not come round. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Packing and delivering 
before roads break up is the order of the 
day. Among those recently delivering their 
crops is E. K. Hershey of Lancaster Co, 
He set 31,000 plants on 3% a, sold at 15 and 
3c p lb and received $696 or about 200 p a, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 








A Great Number of insect and fungous 
enemies make it impossible to grow pro- 
fitable crops without the application of 
something to hold them in check. Our at- 
tention has recently been called to Bug 
Death, manufactured by the Danforth 
Chemical Co of Leominster, Mass, which, 
it is claimed, will effectually dispose of po- 
tato, squash and cucumber bugs, currant, 
temato and cabbage worms, etc, and which 
is a great preventive of blight and rust. 
Being non-poisonous, it is especially adapt- 
ed to use for house plants. Sample pack- 
age will be sent free to any reader of this 
paper by addressing the manufacturers, 





The Marvin- Smith Company, 55-59 Jef- 
ferson street, Chicago, are offering the 
readers of this paper vehicles, harness, 
saddles and agricultural implements of all 
kinds at prices astonishingly low. They 
are in a position to do this because they 
pay no big commissions to agents or dealers 
whatever, and because they sell in such 
large quantities. But of greater importance 
is their offer to ship goods anywhere for 
examination, allowing the customer to look 
them over before he pays a single cent. If 
he is not perfectly satisfied the company 
takes the article back, paying freight 
charges both ways. They give a discount 
for cash sent with order, and if you take 
advantage of this they give you the same 
privilege of examining the vehicle or im- 
plement at your station, and if you don’t 
find it perfectly satisfactory you can ship 
it back, and they will return you every 
cent you sent them; therefore, you get the 
vehicle subject to examination whether 
you send cash with order or not. The com- 
pany is willing to do this because they 
have a good reputation to build up and 
extend. They cannot afford to have a sin- 
gle customer dissatisfied in the least par- 
ticular. We know that many of our read- 


ers have already dealt with this company 
to their perfect satisfaction, and we ad- 
vise others to send for their handsome cat- 
alog showing their large line, mentioning 
this paper when you write. 


The general report is that 
selling at $100 to 225 p a, while the ’98 
crop brought 75 to 80. One grower is said 
to have had 35,900 Ibs from 25 a, which at 
fe p 1b brought him $2519. 

On10—The biggest fire in the history of 
Miamisburg last week consumed the ttobac- 
co warehouse of T. V. Lyon, occupied hy 
Rothschild Bros of Detroit. It contained 
2500 to 3000 cs cigar leaf tobacco, valued at 
$75,000 to $100,000. It was mostly ’96 re- 
handled leaf. Growers in the Miami valley 
are making good-sized déliveries each week, 
Some ’99 Dutch is selling, but at a low 
figure. Best Spanish is quoted at 9 to 10c, 
leafy binders 7 to 8c, musty fillers 1 to 2c, 
Dutch 5 to 8c, seedleaf scarce at 6 to 7c. 

KENTUCKY—Deliveries continue and in 
Mirge quantities. Many have seed beds well 
urder- way. Probably at least 90 per cent 
of the crop in Ky has changed hands. Lo- 
cal packers have bought unusually heavy 
this year and at better prices than for some 
time. While receipts at Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati continue of large size, a large 
amount is said to be sent in by country 
packers. Growers are not sending in much 
and in the smaller markets sales from 
growers ane very, very light. Prices are 
beginning to look up, but it is too late in 
the season to do growers much good, as they 
are too generally unloaded. 


the ’99 crop is 





The Flourishing Cigar Industry. © 
It is a surprise to many that the great 
output of cigars keeps up, but it is a yet 
greater surprise that the output continues 
to forge so far ahead of any previous time. 
The statement below is from the annual re- 
port of the commissioner of internal rev- 

enue for the fiscal years ending June 30. 

THE OUTPUT OF CIGARS. 


1890......4,228,528,258 1895......4,099,137,855 
1891......4,422,024,212 1896......4,048,463,306 
1892......4,674,708,260 1897......4,431,050,509 
1893......4,341,240,981 1898 .... ..4,915,663,350 
| 4,163,641,327 1899......4,499,701,646 


The output of cigars for the six months 
of July to Dec, ’98, was 2,314,522,090. For six 
months, Jan to July, ’99, 2,224,637,423. For 
the six months, July to Dec, ’99, 2,723,134,879. 
The output during Jan, 1899, was 372,646,029; 
for Jan, 1900, 467,072,414. The output in the 
New York city district for last Feb was 12,- 
000,000 more than in Feb, ’99, and 11,000,000 in 
the Lancaster (Pa) district. The amount 
of the internal revenue taxes last Jan, with 
comparisons with previous months, is as 
follows: is 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM TOBACCO. 





Jan, 1900 Jan, 1899 Dec, 1899 

Cigars .........$1,565,600 $1,242,195 $1,666,997 
Cigarettes ..... 334,054 32,661 320,781 
Seas 188,600 145,477 162,907 
Tobacco, mfd.. 2,936,100 2,582,109 2,138,930 
Miscellaneous . 6,277 11,063 5,591 
4,313,505 4,295,205 


Total ......<. 5,030,631 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Arthur J. Collins, Moorestown, N J. A full 
line of nursery stock. Nut trees a specialty. 
Also pure-bred swine. 

Sylvanus B. Huested, Blauvelt, N Y. MTlus- 
trated catalog and price list of trees, shrubs, 
vines. etc. 

L. L. May & Co, St Paul, Minn. Vegetable, 
field and flower seeds. Also plants and bulbs. 

Smalley Mfg Co, Manitowoc, Wis. A little 
booklet. emphasizing in an attractive man- 
ner the line of implements manufactured by 
this concern. 











Upon receipt of $1.9 we wilt foresed, 
o e a 
Vista oRiNDSTONE ‘and 
om plete,which we warrant to be 
ly Unexeelled as to quality, finish and dura- 
bility. This celebrated stone is the h 
ality on the market and will be 
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C.R. Harper Mfg. Co. Box 39 Marshalltowa, le. 








HORSE BOOKS. 


Their Care, Training, Bu and Selling— 
Breeding a Teaching. 


Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book 


By Prof. G H. Dadd, veterin surgeon, author of 
a and Pn ‘ology of ee Horse,” in the veteri- 
in cago, a ‘or over years a regula 
ractic veterinarian. A treatise on the causes, mp 
ms and cure of every disease incident to the horse, in- 


cluding all diseases r to Ameri and 

not treated of in the works based spon the i wots 
Re Ly ~-—* Embracing = de- 
ails of ing, rea and management = 
form system of practice. Cloth, 8vo < oc Oe © 20 


How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses 


By Oscar B®. Gleason. Directions for handling vicious 
horses, breaking colts, teaching horses 7 § , 
trated. Cloth, 12mo- . . — — re mus; 


: <seh +e i. oe 
Howden’s The Horse; How to Buy and Sell 
@ sound an unsound horse. 
in general information, stated in so 
manner as to enable anyone to intellig 
a horse. It explains the meaning of horse warranty, 
its use, and shows the value of knowledge on th 
Soot: Guten: ets: Bae. sk ce Oe es ee 
’ By Geo: H. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor f° Sy. *&. Ped2: 
taining p ical observations on the causes, nature and 


treatment diseases and lameness of hi 
recent and improved methods, 


te! f veteri cti fi ~ ati wa 
system o' nary ce, for ation and res- 
toration of health. “Ilustrated. Cloth. mo . . 10 


u 


In America. Gol. M. ©. 

Horse Wed Tx *irrapse, oy Charles 

Du Hays. The h e Percherons in America, 
their increasing ity and infil on the horse 
8 the country, are concisely treaté® by Col. Weld, 
while the history the breed, its origin tic im- 
*provement, etc., are treated by Mons. Du Hays, 
e most di ed of French authors wri upon 
ae eme,° Ceuree. 5k. ara Se et we oe 
Above are briefly described a few only of books 
the largest ers of 


on similar subjects which we, 
Rural Books in the World, supply. 


ORANGE JUDD OO. b2 Latavetts Pl., New Tork, 

















THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANT 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 

















Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot —_ 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago. ......... 67 6814] .36%4) 3354) .24%4) .2554 
New York........ 78%) .79 | 44 | .4t%4] 29%] 31¥y 
Boston ...+-..++++ - — | Ade! 4344] 324q] 37% 
Toledo. ......0 5.0. 72%} .70%4] .37 | .32%] .24%9| .27 
St Louis ....... .| .72%| .70 | 36 | 27%} 25 | .28 
Minneapolis..... 64%) 664%) 3444) .29%4] .23%) .26% 
Liverpool........ 90 | .8454| 5344} .454—) — _ 








At Chicago, corn has shown more activ- 
ity the past week or 10 days than any other 
cereal, with interest greater than that noted 
in wheat. At one time last week corn 
showed an advance of 3@4c, working up to 
the level of 38%c p bu for May. Traders 
evidently came to the conclusion that farm 
supplies are not burdensome, and the mar- 
ket was given much more than the recent 
support. Foreign advices showed consid- 
able strength and exports continued liberal. 
Country offerings in the heavy corn sec- 
tions were only moderate, and receipts lo- 
eally anything but - burdensome. At top 
prices selling became general in order to 
realize profits, the market reacting to fig- 
ures around 37c for May. No 2 in store 36 
@36ke. 

Important developments in the wheat 
market have been lacking, prices showing 
ro great changes, keeping close to the level 
of 66@67c p bu for May delivery, and 66c for 
contract grade March delivery. Shipments 
of' wheat to western Europe have been lib- 
eral not only from this side of the ocean 
but from other parts of the world, this 
temporarily serving as a bearish factor. On 
the other hand, the trade realizes that the 
danger point is not passed, so far as our 
own winter wheat crop is concerned, espe- 
cially taking into account the uneven dis- 
tribution of snowfall the past four months, 
From this time on, crop conditions will be 
watched with keen interest. No later than 
the close of last week a cold wave tempo- 
rarily sent the price up fractionally. 

With lake and canal navigation from the 
west to the seaboard now a matter of only 
a few weeks, the shipping interest is reviv- 
ing and some large sales of wheat have 
been made. Meanwhile, receipts of spring 
wheat at northwestern primary points con- 
tinue liberal and evidently there is a fair 
preportion of the latest crop still in Minn 
and the two Dakotas. The milling demand 
is fair and in some of the winter wheat 
sections available reserves of the grain are 
reported unusually small. 

Little can be said of the oats market, 
which continues narrow and uninteresting. 
Prices at one time ruled a shade firmer 
around 24c p bu for May delivery, subse- 
quently reacting a trifle. July 22% @23c, No 
2 mixed oats in store 23%c, choice white by 
sample 26@27c. A moderate inquiry is not- 
ed on export account, yet seaboard clear- 
ances are restricted. 

Rye offerings meager and sd with the 
demand, and as a consequence trade is light 
and without special feature. Prices have 
sco:el no important change, No 2 in store 
55c p bu, f o b 56e. May delivery sold spar- 
ingly at 56c. : 

Barley has sold readily at steady to firm 
vrices, The deinmand for malting acount re- 
stricted, but offerings not burdensome. 
Good feed barley, or such as is suitable for 
export trade, has sold close to the pri-e 
paid for medium malting barley. Prices 
cover an entire range of 33@40c p bu. 

Timothy seed offerings larger, market a 
shade weaker on the basis of $2 40 p 100 ibs 
for prime. Clover seed steady, prime 8 44 


p 190 Ibs, Hungarian 60@80c, millet 80c@ ~ 


1 15, German millet 90c@1 25, mustard 75c@ 
110, buckwheat 90c@1 10. 


At New York, wheat has shown an un- 
dertone of more steadiness, apparently on 
its intrinsic merits rather than because of 
any increase in the demand. All the grain 
markets continue quiet, yet more interest 
has been displayed in corn, which at one 
time last week showed a sharp upturn, sub- 
sequently losing much of this. No. 2 red 
winter wheat in store salable around 78c per 
bu. flour 5@10c higher on the basis of $3 70 
@5 85 p bbl for winter patents in car lots, 
spot cash. No 2 corn in store 43@44c p bu, 
No 2 oats 29@29%c, state rye 59c on track, 
barley 48@53c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1900| 1899} 1900 1899} 1900) 1899 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. | $6.10) $5.85) $5.20 $3.95! $6.00] $4.75 








New York...........| 6.00] 5.75! 5.431 4.201 6.25! 4.70 
Buffalo... 0.2... ..-.| 5:75} 6.00) 5.35| 4.05] 6.50) 4.75 
Kansas Cily ......... 5.85] 5.60! 5.00! 3.80] 5.75] 4.45 
Pittsburg ........-.--! 5.70] 5.65) 5.40) 4.05) 6.50] 4.75 








At Chicago, the cattle market has suf- 
fered through heavy supplies, taking into 
account the somewhat indifferent character 
of the demand. The quality has averaged 
fair with relatively few choice to fancy 
beeves. While the last named would com- 
mand prices around 6c to a shade better, 
transactions in the main are at a range of 
$5 75 downward to 4 50, with common and 
thin lots as low as 4@4 35. Most of the beef 
cattle have gone over the scales at 4 50@ 
5 35 and the market, as a whole, has de- 
clined 15@25c. The general demand has 
been rather indifferent, although all classes 
of buyers were represented. 

In the cheaper grades supplies have 
proved liberal, butchers’ stock declining 
fractionally, although really choice cows 
and heifers showed some scarcity and sold 
readily. Moderate activity prevails in stock 
cattle, with fair numbers taken -for ship- 
ment to the country, light weights $3 25@ 
3 75, good to choice 4@4 75. Market for 
milch cows and springers without impor- 
tant change, selected animals firm. 


Fancy beef steers, $6 15G635 Canners. $2 2543 15 
Good te extra. 5 30@6 2% Feeders. selected. 4 30q@ 450 
Common to fair, 4 25 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 3 90@ 450 
‘Texas steers, 8 65 Calves. 300 lbs up, a6 525 
Native heifers, 325465 Calves. veal. 5 775 
Far to geod cows, 3 25q@4 50 Milch cows. each, 25 00@5v 00 


Poor to fey bulls, 26@ 140 


A 5c hog market has proved a source of" 


satisfaction to farmers and commission 
merchants. Large numbers have gone over 
the scales at that point, to $5 15@5 20, 
although at the top packers showed hesi- 
tation, 

Animation and a fair degree of strength 
have pervaded the sheep market, prices 
scoring a shade further advance and reach- 
irg about the highest level of the season. 
But at the top receipts increase@ and this 
brought a price reaction of 10@20c, espe- 
cially in lambs. Good to choice western 
and native sheep $5@5 90, culls and mixed 
lots 3@4 50, choice yearlings 5 90@6 25, 
lambs 5 50@7 25. A bunchof fcy 100-lb lambs 
sold last week..at 7 60, the highest for stock 
of this quality in a number of_years. 

At Pittsburg, cattle~ market opened 


strong Monday of this week with 60 cars on 
sale. Quotations are as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1000 Ibs, @5 570 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 40 
Good, 1200 to 1300 The, 4 510 Poor to good fat cows. 2 0@4 20 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Lbs, 400@460 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 00@4 5 
Common, 710 to 900 Ibe, § anges oe phd, sues 00 
Fonee. ee oo oxen, 3 25064 50 Veal eatves, — 5 ee? oO 

Hogs active and a shade higher, Monday’s 
supplies only 25 double decks. Medium and 
heavy droves 10@20c better than last week 
at $5 35@5 40, light do 5 20@5 30, common 
pigs 4 90@5 10. Sheep receipts 10 double 
decks, market steady with good to prime 
wethers at 5 90@6 50, choice yearlings 6 75; 
lambs slow at 6@7 40. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady Monday of this 
week, when 115 cars came forward. Ship- 
ping steers sold largely at $4 60@5 25, with 
extra to fcy quotable at 5 50@5 75. Fair de- 
mand noted for stock cattle at 3.75@4 75, 
these prices indicating strength. Dry cows 
and bulls 2 50@3 50 for poor to fair and 3 75 
@4 25 for choice. Desirable milch cows and 
forward springers in good demand and firm 
at 45@60 p head, common lots dull and 
weak. Hog market active and strong Mon- 
day. when 80 double decks arrived. Yorkers 
5 20@5 25, medium and heavy 10c higher at 
5 30@5 35, pigs and rough lots 4 75@5 10. 
Sheep strong, handy butcher weights 5 50@ 
6 25, yearlings 6 50@6 75, lambs lower at 
7 25@7 50 for best. Veal calves advanced 
50c to & 50@7 450. 

At New York, cattle in fair but not ur- 
gent demand, common steers and butchers’ 
cows easy in tone, best beeves practically 
steady. Ordinary to good native steers $4 75 
@5 40 p 100 Ibs, fcy nominally at 5 75@6, 
oxen and stags 4 50@5 35, dry cows and 
bulls 2 50@4 65. Veal calves. plentiful at 
4@7 for common. to choice. Hogs steady 
with most sales at 5@5 35. Sheep in liberal 
supply,,common lots dull and 15@25c. lower. 
Fair to prime 4 50@6, lambs 5 50@7 85. 


At London, dressed beef 7@9c p Ib. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples. 


At New York, market is firm for good 
stock, supply quite moderate. Spitz $3@ 
5 50 p bbi, Ben Davis 3 50@4 75, fair 2 50 
@3, Spy 2 50@3 75, Baldwin 3 50@4 50, fair 
2 50@3 25, Greening 3@4 75, fair 2 50@3. 

Beans. 


ru 

At New York, trade rather slow at about 
recent prices. Choice marrow $2 15@2 20 p 
bu, medium 1 95@2 10, state and Mich pea 
ch 2 10@2 15, fair 1 90@2 05, red kidney 1 95 
@2 10, white kidney 2@2 50, yellow eye 2 30 
@2 35, Cal lima 3 50, imported giants 2 75 
@2 80, pea 1 85@1 95, medium 1 75@1 85. 


Dried. Fruits. 


At New York, apples dull, small fruits 
firm. Evap apples, ch to fey 6%@8%c, fair to 
prime 4%@6c, sun dried 5@5%c, chops $1 50 
@1 60 p 100 Ibs, cores and skins 1@1 15. Evap 
raspberries 13@13%c p lb, blackberries 7@ 
7i%c, huchleberries 14@15c, cherries 15@1éc. 


Eggs. 

At New York, market is in an unsettled 
condition. Nearby fcy 17%@18c p dz, state 
and Pa av prime 17@17%c, western 164@1i7c, 
southern 15%@lic, duck eggs 22@29c. 

At Boston, prices higher under temporary 
shortage of supplies. Nearby fcy 20c p dz, 
eastern 18@20c, Vt and N H 20c, western 
18@20c, southern 18@19c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, oranges and lemons firm 
under moderate receipts. Fla oranges, fcy 
$5@6 50 p.bx, ch 4@5, russets 4@5 50, Cal 
navels, ch 2 65@4, fey 3 25@4 75, seedlings 
2 25@2 75, grape fruit 4@14, Fla pineapples 
30s 5@5 50 p cra. 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet. Bran $15 75@19 p 
ton, middlings 17@18, fine feed 15@16, red 
dog 17 25@18, linseed. meal 26 75, cottonseed 
meal 26 60, screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, 
brewers’ meal 1, grits 1, chops 82%c, coarse 
meal 81@84c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market remains steady 
at late prices. Prime timothy 87%@90c p 100 
lbs, No 1 82%@85c,. clover mixed 75@77%c, 
salt 40@42%4c, rye straw 67%@77%c, oat 45 
@b55ic. ‘ 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, very little new is on the 
market and old stock is pretty well exhaust- 
ed. Sugar sells at 9@lic p lb, syrup 75c¢ 
Pp gal. 

Onions. 


At New York, domestic onions easy un- 
der liberal supplies. Orange Co red 75c@$1 
p bag, white 1 25@2. yellow 1@1 25,° state 
and western yellow 1 25@1 35 p bbl, red 1 15 
@1 25, eastern white 2@3 25, red 1@1 15, yel- 
low 1 25@1 75, Bermuda 1 75@1 90 p cra, Ha- 
vana 1 75@1 85. 

At Boston, market is quiet under full 
supplies, prices rather weak. Western Mass 
40@50c p bu, native yellow 1@1 50 p bbl. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, supplies are liberal, with a 
very moderate demand. State and western 
$1 50@1 90 p 180 Ibs, L I 1 50@1 90 Pp Ib, Jer- 
sey 1 25@1 75, Maine Hebron 1 75@2 25, 
Rose 2 50, Fla’ 2 50@3 50, Havana 3@4, Ber- 
muda 3@5 75. 

At Boston, market continues somewhat 
dull. Aroostook Green Mts.65c p bu, He- 
brons 60c, Dakota red 55¢c, York state round 
white 55c, long 50@52c. 


Poultry. 

At New York, trade is quiet, supply am- 
ple. Live fowls 9@10c p Ib, chickens 9@10c, 
turkeys 10@lic, ducks 50@85c p pair, geese 
$1@1 50, pigeons 30@35c, turkeys, d w 9@12c, 
Phila broilers 20@30c, chickens 12@16c, state 
and western 9144@13c, fowls 9@10c, Phila ca- 
pons 12@f8c, western 114%@l5c, ducks 8@10c, 
geese 7@8c, squabs $1@2 75 p pair. 


At Boston, a good supply of all descrip- 
tions, demand only fair. Northern and 
eastern fowls 10@14c p Ib d w, chickens ch 
17@18c, fair 10@i3c, ducks 10@12c, geese 11 
@12c, western turkeys 9@13c, chickens 9@ 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


13c, fowls 74%@10c, capons 10@14c, ducks $8 
-@l2c, geese 8@10c. 
Vegetables. 

At Boston, generally steady under mod- 
erate supply. Cabbage $1 75@2 25 p_ bbl, 
kale 1 25@1 50, Fla egg plant 3@4 p cra, 
spinach 2@3, squash 25@30 p ton, Fla string 
beans 2@6 p cra, tomatoes 1@2 p carrier, 
turnips 90c@1. 

Wool. 


The market remains very quiet, but as 
manufacturers are said to be using more 
wool than ever before in the history of the 
business, dealers are simply waiting for 
their supplies to become exhausted. Prices 
are generally unchanged. London market 
is reported firmer. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

Supplies of storage creamery butter have 
become well exhausted, leaving the market 
to depend on present production. This, 
together with the recent slight drop in 
price and quite moderate receipts, has 
given the butter trade a very healthy tone 
and the outlook is good. Prices are consid- 
ered high, however, for this season of the 
year, 

New York—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 24@ 
25c, prints 25@26c, dairy 20@24c.—At Al- 
bany, cmy tubs 25@26c, prints 26@27c, dairy 
23@24c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 26@27c, 
ch dairy 24@25c.—At Rochester, extra El- 
gin 27@28c, state cmy 25c, dairy 23@24c.— 
At Buffalo, fey prints 25@25téc. 

At New York, western extra cmy 285c, 
firsts 24@24l4c, state extra 25c, firsts 24@ 
244%c, state dairy fcy 24c, firsts 22%2@2314c, 
western imt cmy extra 22@22%%c, firsts 20@ 
21c, ch roHs 19@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
emy 25@2514c, ladle 18@21c.—At Pittsburg, 
fcy Elgin cmy 25@26c, Ohio 22@23c, dairy 
17@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fcy Elgin cmy 25@ 
26c, state cmy 21@22\%c, dairy 17@18c.—At 
Columbus, cmy tubs 28c, prints 29c, dairy 
18ce, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 25@ 
27c, prints 27@28c, dairy 24@2ic, roll 19@20c. 

At Boston, market is in a healthy con- 
dition, stocks quite moderate. Vt and N 
H cmy extra 26c,,N Y 26c, western 254%4@ 
26c, firsts 244%46@25%c, Vt dairy extra 24@ 
2444c, N Y 238@23%c, firsts 22@22%c, west- 
ern’ imt cmy 20@2I1c, ladle 19@20c. 


The Cheese Market, 

Although trade in some of the large cities 
is reported quiet and cable advices were 
slightly lower, the market as a whole con- 
tinues very strong. The home trade has 
been good, -exporters showing considerable 
interest, paying 11% to 13%c. Very few 
factories have begun operations and with 
stock steadily decreasing, the outlook is en- 
couraging. 

New York—At Syracuse, cheddars 13c.— 





At Albany, cheddars 12@13c, flats 11%@ 
12%c.—At Watertown, small 13c.—At 
Rochester, full cream 1i14c.—At Buffalo, 


fancy. 13%%4c. 

At New York, state colored fcy 12%@ 
1314c, white 13@13%c, fair to prime 11@12%c, 
light skims 9%@llc, full 4@5c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y new 
134% @138%c, part skims 9@10c.—At Pittsburg, 
Olio ch 1214%4.@13¢e, N Y 13@13%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, prime flats 12%%4e, 
twins 13%c, N Y¥ cheddar 13%c.—At Colum- 
bus, N Y cheddars 15c, Ohio. flats 13@14e, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
134%,@13%4c, flats 13%@13%c, Ohio picnic 12% 
@13c. 

At Boston, prices unchanged, trade is not 
active? New York extra 13@13\%c, firsts 12 
@1244c, Vt extra 13c, sage 13@13%c, western 
twins 11@12%c, flats 12@12%c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


NVHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTHERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

PENNSYLVANIA —At Philadelphia, 
bran $16 50@17 p ton, hay 16@17, cabbage 35 
@40, wheat 73%c p bu, corn 41%c, oats 28c, 
potatoes 50@55c, onions 45@6@c, beans 2 15 
@2 25. Fresh eggs 16@17c p dz, fowls llc p 
lb d w, chickens 10@13c, capons 10@14c, tur- 
keys 9@13c. Apples 3 50@4.25 p bbl. 





At Pittsburg, chickens 13@i4c p 1b d w, 








ducks 12@i4c, turkeys 13@i4c, fresh eggs 
15@l6c p dz. Oats 304%@3lic p bu, corn 39@ 
3914c, clover seed $5 75@5 90, potatoes 55@ 
65c, cabbage 2 p bbl. Bran 16 25@16 75 p ton, 
middlings 15 25@18 50, hay 13@14 25. 

NEW YORK-At Syracuse, fresh eggs 16 
@l7c p dz, chickens 14@16c p Ib d w, broil- 
ers 24@26c, turkeys 16@16%4c, ducks léc, 
milch cows $40@60 each, hogs 6 50@6 75 p 
100 lbs d w. Corn 45¢ p bu, No 2 white oats 
31@32c, rye 55c, potatoes 40@45c, onions 25@ 
40c, beans 1 90@2. Bran 16 50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 17, hay 13@15, rye straw 9@12, cab- 
bage 2? 50 p 100, 

At Albany, potatoes $1 65@1 75 p bbl, on- 
ions 1 25@1 65, turnips 75c, apples 2 50@4, 
spinach 2@2 25, celery 8@10 p 100 bchs, cab- 
bage 5@6 #100, beans 2@2 20 p bu, corn 40 
@48c, oats 31@33c, rye 56@59c. Bran 17@ 
18 p ton, cottonseed meci 26, linseed meal 
26 50, middlings 17@19, hay 14@17, rye straw 
10@12. Milch cows 25@35-each, veal calves 
6@7 p 100 Ibs 1 w, hogs 5@5 25, fresh eggs 
15@16c p dz, chickens 10@1I1c p lb d w, broil- 
ers 17@18c, turkeys 12%4@1l4c, cabbage 5@8 
p 100. 

At Buffalo, potatoes 45@55c p bu, onions 
35@50c, beans $2 15@2 50, oats 32@35c, apples 
3 25@3 75 p bbl, cabbage 2@2 50. Fresh eggs 
16@17e p dz, chickens 10@13c p lb d w, fowls 
10% @l1lic, pork 5%@6i%c, veal 74@944c.. Hay 
12 50@14 p ton, maple syrup 50@60c p gal, 
sugar 7@8c p Ib. 

At Rochester, oats 30@32c p bu, rye 58@ 
60c, barley 43@4é6c, apples 75c@$1, beans 1 75 
@2, onions 35@50c, potatoes 45@50c, medium 
clover seed 6 50@7, timothy 1 65@1 75, red 
top 125. Middlings 17@18 p ton, bran 16@ 
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8@12. Cabbage 2@3c p head, celery 25@65c 
p dz, maple sugar 9@10c¢ p lb, fresh eggs 16 


@lic p dz, chickens 10@1lc p lb d w, fowls 
9@10c, turkeys 11@13c, steers 7144@9c, veal 
Y@9l4ac, pork 6@6%c. 

At Watertown, apples $3@3 50 p _ bbl, 
beans 2 40@2 50 p bu, onions 60@75c, pota- 
toes 50c, parsnips 70@75c, carrots 35@40c, 
turnips 40c, oats 30@32c, corn 40c, rye 55c. 
Hay 11@14 p ton, corn meal 17, bran 19, mid- 
dlings 19. Beef 5@6 p 100 Ibs d w, pork 5 50 
@f 50, veal 8-50@9, turkeys 14c p Ib, fowls 
12c, ducks 12c, fresh eggs 16@16%4c p dz, 
cabbage 2@2%c p Ib. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
15@15%c p dz, chickens 10@12c p lb 1 w, 
fowls 9%c, ducks 11@13c, turkeys 11@14c 4 
w, capons 12@l4c. Apples $2 50@3 75 p bbl, 
sweet potatoes 2 50@3, cabbage 5@8 p 100, 
potatoes 60c p bu, onions 50@60c, beans 2 25 
@2 30, corn 41%c, oats 28%c. Hay 15 50@16, 
bran 16@18, middlings 16, linseed meal 28@ 
29, cottonseed meal 25@26. ” 





Bitter Cream—F. Y. (Pa) has a cow in 
good health, but if the cream stands for a 
few hours it tastes bitter. This is caused by 
bacteria getting into the milk, and experi- 
ments show the bacteria are rubbed off the 
teats or udder into the pail while milking. 
To avoid this, wash the teats, udder and 
tianks and dry be2tore milking. 





I am and have been a regular reader of 
American Agriculturist for many years and 
can say truthfully that there is no publi- 
cation that I value more highly and read 
with more satisfaction and profit.—[John M. 
Stubbs, Georgia. 








17, corn’ meal 18@19, hay 12@14, rye straw 


————__——_______| 











20TH CENTURY . 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


VERYONE who knows anything at all about*cream separe- 


tors knows that the ‘‘Alpha” 
and hence restricted in use to the 


stem—patent 
Laval machines—has 


isc 


revolutionized centrifugal cream separation just as cen 
tion originally revolutionized previous gravity methods. 


ey further know that for five 


The latest development of t 


creases their superiori 
in efficiency and p 
cream separator. 


Ranooven & Canat Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


108 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





ears every imitator and would-be 
competitor of the De Laval machines has been veritably “‘tip-toed” 
in the effort to keep alive in the separa’ 


tor trade—that many have 
dropped out and that others are on the verge of doing so; that 


none have made a pretence of keeping in the race except 
exaggeration and misrepresentation, cheap construction, so-called 
‘*‘cheap” prices, and still cheaper values to deluded purchasers. 
- “ Alpha” disc system, embodied 
in the 20TH CENTURY De Laval machines, still further in- 
—rendering them simply unapproachable 
bility by anything else in the shape of a 


Send for new “ 20th Century” cattlogue. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


1102 Arcu Sraeet, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


827 Commissioners St., 
MONTREAL. 
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est Fina. giving it power to out last and out 








ALVANIZED 
cavern Wi 
A storm-defying 


outéit made upon honor, for 
Its construction throughout is the staunch- 


deallothers, and stand the fury of storms 
thateweep away substantial buildings. 
A Beautiful I!ustrated Booklet, 


@ work of art, mani ancient and m 


wind mills, pomps. we 
fortheasking. if 


ONDER 





., mailed FREE 
you pate to buy a wind mill this year, this booklet 


will be of much vaiue to you, no matter what mill you buy. 


STOVER MFG. CO., 510 River St., Freeport, His. 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


The Brosius Pure Food Bill. 


The American pure food congress, recent- 
ty held at Washington, D C, was a repre- 
sentative body, with fully double the at- 
tendance of heretofore. Some of the press 
dispatches stating that it was not a har- 
monious meeting were greatly exaggerated. 
No difficulty was had in reference to the 
pure food business, but rather spirited dis- 
cussion on how it should be organized and 
conducted. The prominent and able speak- 
ers who took sides on this question said 
that they would stand by the congress 
whichever course they would choose, and 
ou the final adoption of the Brosius bill all 
were enthusiastic and the adjournment was 
in perfect harmony. The paper read de- 
fending oleomargarine had no effect on the 
congress and was expunged from the rec- 
ords. The discussion by the representatives 
of the alum baking powders also had no 
effect. The old officers were all retained 
by unanimous vote. The impression re- 
ceived from the various congressmen is 
that a pure food bill will be passed and that 
the Brosius bill wfll not receive much op- 
position. It was urged that the best way to 
get the bill passed was by writing personal 
letters to the congressmen, and I would es- 
pecially urge readers of the Agriculturist 
to write letters to their congressmen and 
urge to support the Brosius pure food bill.— 
[W. M. Benninger, Pa. 


NEW YORK. 

State Grange Ceres Mrs J. E. Knapp 
was born on a farm in the old, historic 
town of Denmark in the days of stage 
coaches. Her 
early life was 
spent on the 
farm, but while 
young she 
moved to the 
village of Den- 
mark with her 
parents, where 
she has since re- 
sided. Mrs 
Knapp was edu- 
cated in the 
common schools 
and Denmark 
high school, af- 
ter which she 
taught school 
several years. 
Sister Knapp 
F joined Denmark 
grange in 1893, and in 1894 was elected Po- 
mona and in 1896 lecturer, which office she 
held 4 yrs in succession, and it was during 
her term as lecturer that Denmark grange 
gained a wide reputation for its rich 
literary work. 

Mrs Knapp is a charter member of Lewis 
county Pomona and at present holds the 
offi. of lecturer. Her first introduction to 
the state grange was at Herkimer, at which 
time the members of the state grange 
placed confidence in her by an election to 
the office of Ceres. 

State Grange Flora Mrs L. D. Welch. 


Aliee Abbott Welch, the daughter of Ed- 
win Abbott and Mary Cowell, was born 
May 6, 1848. The 
family on the pa- 
ternal side were 
Clements and Hills; 
on the maternal, 
Gilman. These are 
names most closely 
connected, who 
came to Ogden, NY, 
at anearly day from 
N H. She attended 
school at Leroy, N 
Y, later at Gains- 
ville ladies’ semi- 
nary and in 1866 at 
Lima. There  be- 
came acquainted 
with L, D. Welch, a 
student, and was 
married May 6, 13869. 
She has since resid- 
ed on a farm in 
Pittsford, Monroe Co, N Y. She is the 
mother of six children. The grange has 
long appealed to her as the one organiza- 
tion to improve and give zest to a happy 
farm home life, to which she welcomes all 
friends and loved ones. 


Wayne Co Pomona Organized. 
Delegates from 12 of the 15 granges In 














GRANGE 


Wayne Co met with Newark grange March: 
7 and organized a Pomona. The morning 
was occupied in welcoming new arrivals, 
discussing the question for which they 
were assembled and signing the petition to 
State Master Norris for a_ dispensation. 
There were 104 charter members. At noon 
all enjoyed a basket picnic, the brothers 
and sisters of Newark grange furnishing 
tables and -hot coffee. 

At the business session the following of- 
ficers were elected: Master, Salem W. 
Sweezey of Marion; lecturer, C. E. Clark of 
Newark; secretary, Mrs R. F. Stoddard of 
Palmyra. Past State Secretary H. H. Goff 
gave the obligation and exemplified the 
secret work of the Pomona degree and 
after the election acted as official installing 
officer in place of State Master E. B. Nor- 
ris, who was unavoidably absent, attend- 
ing a‘ mecting of the legislative committee 
of the national grange at Washington. 

Dutchess Co Pomona held its regular 
quarterly meeting at Millbrook, March 7, 
with its usual large attendance. Forty-one 
members, which are the most added at any 
one time, received the degree of Pomona. 
Every grange reported an increase of mem- 
bership. Some have almost’ doubled in 
membership during the past year. Officers 
were installed by Brother F. A. Tabor of 
Poughkeevsie grange in a very pleasing 
manner. The grange *has become a very 
popular and prosperous order in Dutchess 
county. All are looking forward for the 
state grange to come to#Poughkeepsie. 

The state grange may render all the as- 
sistance possible, but the fact still remains 
that each subordinate grange must work 
and mature plans for its future success.— 
[State Master E. B. Norris. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Northampton Co Pomona met with Far- 
mersville March 10 and was well attended, 
members being there in good numbers from 
the various subordinate granges of the 


county. Brother Derringer. gave a full ac- . 


count of the recent pure food convention 
and the law recommended, and progress 
made toward having the bill passed. 
Brother Addison Ruiker gave a very inter- 
esting address on The elements of agricul- 
tural education. Brother Ruiker explained 
the necessity of education on agricultural 
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You can save money by buying your woven wire fence 
from us. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
At Wholesale Prices. 

We use only the best quality of steel wire, all galvan- 

ized; no small wires used; it’s all interwoven; the stays 

can’t slip, Write to-day for circulars and prices. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO., = 1070ld St., Peoria, IL 





It Would Look Better! 
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More eee it our lawn were neatly fenced. This 
HART A TEEL ROD AWN ENCE 
wi sti posts is moat durable, handsome and 


sheap. Look into the matter. Illustrated catalogue free. 
HARTMAN M’F’G. CO., BOX 1@ ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
Or Room 61, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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CABLED FIELD AND HOC FENCE. 
Also Cabled Poultry and Garden Fence; Steel Web 
Picket Lawn Fence; Steel Gates, Steel Posts and Steel 
Rails; Tree, Flower and Tomato Guards; Steel Wire 
Fence , etc. Catalogue Free. 
DeKalb Fence Co., 6 High St., DeKalb, ill. 




















AFE always rich in 

ammonia and potash, 
and are, therefore, espe- 
cially adapted for Market 
Gardeners’ use, and give 


phenomenal results in 
growing large crops of 
superior quality Potatoes, 
Onions, Cabbages, Mel- 
ons, Squashes, and gen- 
eral market truck. 


RULIZERS 














work in our schools, so that the children 
may be taught to grow up interested in 
the work and with a love of nature with its 
surroundings instead of looking at life on 
the farm as one of toil and drudgery. 
Brother J. H. Denyer gave a full account 
of the workings of postal savings banks in 
England and the benefits which the people 
derive, showing in a plain and simple way 
that the sooner the people of the U S com- 
bine and demand these government banks, 
the sooner they will establish a stepping 
stone to thrift. A class of 10 received the 
degree of Pomona. Next meeting June 2 
at Moorestown. 


NEW JERSEY. 


After having organized Sand Brook 
farmers’ alliance into Grand View grange 
with 99 charter members, Worthy Deputy 
Du Bon began the sowing of grange seed 
among the members of Three Bridges al- 
liance. As a result this alliance was or- 
ganized into Riverside grange with 32 
charter members. Deputy Du Bon is a 
hustler and doing good work. Both the 
new granges are in Hunterdon county. 

Locktown held its silver anniversary 
March 8, it being 25 years since organized 
by the venerable George B. Stadough with 
27 charter members, of whom 14 are yet liv- 
ing. The grange now numbers 121 mem- 
bers. Brother H. F, Bodine delivered the 


ORGANIZE 





Brother 
Whitehead, past lecturer of the national 
and N J state granges, also delivered an ad- 


historical address. Mortimer 


dress, taking up the various thoughts 
brought out by Brother Bodine. Final de- 
grees were conferred on Dr Harris and wife. 
After a bountiful harvest feast, Brother 
Whitehead explained the esoteric work of 
the order. 

Few Patrons were better known in N J 
than Brother E. E. Holcombe, one of the 
oldest members of the order and gatekeeper 
of the state grange ever since its organiza- 
tion. For many years Brother Holcontbe 
was the worthy master of Ringoes grange 
No 12. He had never missed a session of 
the state grange or failed to be at his post 
of duty. We are led to wonder what 
farmers could not accomplish if every Pa- 
tron had only been as faithful! His good 
wife has been equally as faithful, serving 
as Ceres or stewardess all these years of 
the state grange. Brother Holcombe died 


suddenly in his chair at the tea table. He 
leaves a wife, six children and _ several 
grandchildren. 

OHIO. 


Columbian of Richland Co held its regu- 
lar meeting last month in spite of a severe 
storm. An excellent literary program was 
provided. A paper on patriotism, by Oliver 
Lawrence, was very interesting, teaching 


AND CO-OPERATE 
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our young people to be true and loyal patri- 
ots. March 3 was a public meeting. An 
interesting paper on The farmers’ interests 
in legislation was appreciated by all. Mas- 
ter T. E.  Dunshee gave a very interesting 
and instructive paper on The possibilities of 
agriculture. Rev Messrs Pollock and 
Tompson each gave a short lecture. All 
the meetings are interspersed by recitations 
and music. Each meeting grows more in- 
teresting, and all, when they return to their 
homes, are more thoroughly convinced of 
the elevating influence of Columbian grange. 
We have as many true and loyal Patrons 
as are found anywhere and we feel that 
when we meet and talk over our future pos- 
sibilities with our brother and sister Pa- 
trons, we are truly more inspired to a 
greater effort and more zealous work for 
the future. 
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Grange Notes. 

Some Rustic Rhymes is the title of a new 
book by Will Templer, which should be in 
the library of every grange. The author 
is one of the favorite contributors of 
American Agriculturist and an enthusiastic 
worker in the grange in New York state. 
It is sold by the Orange Judd Co of New 
York at $1 prepaid. 





I have been a subscriber to American 
Agriculturist since 1858.—[A, Monk, Ohio. 
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mower closest. 


Simple—Strong Follows 
hay best shape for loader. 


—Succesful. 


KEYSTONE Three Feed Hay Press, complete with horse power. 
Has three feeds to every round of the power, giving 3 greater capacity than others 


with same power and help. Steel and 
throughout—no cog wheels on horse power—no 
release jerk to sweeps—press always on wheels. 


Write for full 


write for full. KEYSTONE MFG, CO. 32 River St, STERLING, ILL. 
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TAKE THE FENCE 


and restretch it where needed. It’s portable. 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 


FENCE! ces: 


tight. Sold to the Farmer at W' 
Poioos: Te errr Catalog = Fees. 








COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 10. Winehester, Indiana, U U. 6. & 
M. M. S. POULTRY - 
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ry Best fog, F Freight paid. 
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FIELD 


CROP Books. 


Particular Agricultural Crops Particu- 
larly Treated in all Practical Details. 


American Sugar Industry BY Heer Myrick, Tass 


is the only complete, up- 

to-date epitome of this new and promising ~ g ‘T 

covers just the points that everyone etek ws wants 

know about. To the farmer it is a reliable a (ean. ail 

that pertains to the ture of s 

trates and describes newest oar. 

gives the results of the latest experience in ne ae ani 

oy sugar factories. It shows just how to establish 
industry in any given locality. It is not theory, but 

is a statement of actual facts from successful 

in the United States, east and-west,.north an 

Over 240 pages, nearly 200 illustrations. Cloth and gold 1.50 


Mushrooms. How to Grow Them 2% ner 


the most practical work on the subject ont written 
the only k on growing mushrooms, published in pe 
ica. The author describes how he grows mushrooms, and 
how they are grown for profit by the leading market gar- 
deners, and for home use by most succ ul 


growers. Ragrevaies drawn from nature on fer 
this work. Cloth . . 1.00 


Onions; How to Raise Them Profitably 


Being the practical details, from selection of seed. and 
preparation of ground to harvesting and marketing the 
crop, given very plainly by sevent = ferent onion 
growers of long experience, testing: i a ns —- of 
the country. Paper, 8vo  .« 20 

Fitz. 


Sweet Potato Culture Bz.Jamer "ts; 


plants to harvesting and storin cg the ae 


ter on the Chinese yam. > 
Wheat Culture et touble the ge 
Examples of —s 


- nm A to 
the =. Im 
most grown 
wheat culture. Paper 


Above are brie decee fey only of 
on similar sodete World, “spot. ia alle 
Catal Free of this and many other pu 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl., N New York 
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Signs of the Times. 
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The union jack floats over the Orange 
Free State president’s house at. Bloemfon- 
tein, and the English say the little republic 
is henceforth a British colony. Meanwhile 
President Kruger has ‘‘annexed”’ it to the 
T'ransvaal, according to the dispatches. 
Which authority the Free Staters prefer to 
recognize is impossible at this time and dis- 
tance to say; though British dispatches re- 
port a welcome to Gen Roberts at Bloem- 
fontein. Presumably the stronger power 
settles the question. President Kruger 
tried some years ago to annex this state, 
but was beaten off by the dnhabitants by 
force of arms. In 1897 the two republics 
formed the league which has bound them 
together in this war. The Orange Free 
State has been notable for adherence to its 
principles of freedom for all, being far more 
plogressive than the Transvaal. 





The early collapse of the Boer resistance 
in the Orange Free State more than justi- 
fies the placing of. Lord Roberts in charge 
of the British forces in South Africa and 
holds out a fair promise of peace at no 
far distant date. Gen Roberts; like Gen 
Miles in our own country, was kept in the 
background by the war office until repeat- 
ed disasters demanded the nation’s best, 
and he and Kitchener were chosen. 





The anxiety in Porto Rico that the busi- 
ness relations of the island with the United 
States may be speedily settled was shown 
at an open-air meeting held on Monday at 
San Juan, all business houses being closed, 
and by other symptoms of unrest, notably 
a pilgrimage of 60 ragged and hungry 
women to the same city a few days pre- 
vious, to petition the governor-general for 
work and _ food. Relief was promised 
them. 





Standard oil makes hay while the sun 
shines. Its 20 per cent dividend, which is 
the 3 per cent quarterly disbursement plus 
an extra dividend of 17 per cent, was dis- 
tributed last week, $20,000,000 in all. The 
largest quarterly payment which the Unit- 
ed States government has to make is $5,- 
450,000. The price of oil has been increased 
30 per cent. The Standard’s stock is quoted 
about 538, par value 100. The extensive in- 
terests of the Cudahy and Manhattan oil 
companies in Indiana and Ohio have now 
passed into the control of the great trust, 
leaving it practically a monopoly in these 
states, though there are still three compar- 
atively small concerns. A resolution intro- 
duced in congress last week asks the United 
States district attorneys in their respec- 
tive districts to proceed against the Stand- 
ard under the anti-trust law because it has 
increased the price of its product. 





Congress is getting around to the consid- 
eration of trusts, the house committee on 
the judiciary having chosen a sub-commit- 
tee of seven to take up the subject, as fol- 
lows: Representative Ray of New York, 
chairman, and Messrs Jenkins of Wiscon- 
sin, Overstreet of Indiana and Littlefield of 
Maine, republicans; Messrs Elliott of South 
Carolina, Lanham of Texas and Terry of 
Arkansas, democrats. By the way, an at- 
tempted trust known as the American brick 
ccmpany, with a capital of 15 millions, is 
to be dissolved because manufacturers re- 
fused to sell to it and it could not control 
the market. It is a New York concern. 





Whether the proposed Pacific cable shall 
be of government construction and own- 
ership or private’ property with a stated 
amount of government patronage, is a ques- 
tion now before congress. Of the two bills 
before the house,- one introduced by Rep- 
resentative Sherman of New York pledges 
the government to pay not more than $300,- 
000 for 20 years to a private company for 
carrying its messages, the company which 
makes the most advantageous bid to get 
the franchise. This cable would go to Ha- 
waii and Japan. A bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Corliss of Michigan provides for 
government. construction and represents 
the minority sentiment of the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, the 
Sherman bill representing the majority. A 
bill is before the senate for a government 
cable, to Hawaii only.. Advocates of a pri- 
vate cable claim that foreign nations 
would patronize a private cable more than 
one owned by the government, that fed- 


eral ownership would excite: suspicions of 
favoritism among business competitors in 
the orient, and that our government 
couldn’t get landing concessions in Japan. 





The first of a series of annual conferences 
of white people to consider the betterment 
of the negro’s condition and his relations 
with his white neighbors is to be. held in 
the conservative city of Montgomery, Ala, 
May 8-10. 





Kentucky awaits in peace the decision 
of the state court of appeals as to who is 
governor, Gov Taylor having agreed with 
Gov Beckham to this arrangement. Ex- 
Gov Brown will act as chief counsel for 
Secretary of State Powers and the three 
other men held as possible accessories to the 
murder of William Goebel. 





Birds have become such a money crop in 
Delaware, especially just before Waster, 
that the American ornithological associa- 
tion. will try to prosecute. violators - of the 
laws. A new York millinery firm is said to 
have*contracted with residents of Milford, 
Del, for 20,000 birds for the Easter trade. 





“The peasant in Cuba should have equal 
rights and facilities with the loud taiking 
man with the machete,” . says Secretary 
Root, who has been in ‘the island investi- 
gating. The war secretary is much encour- 
aged by the industrial recovery which he 
says Cuba is making and by’the peaceable 
and thrifty. character of the people. In the 
tobacco districts he found common laborers 
receiving. more than $4 a day-in American 
money on temporary work, 





The Porto Rican relief: apropriation bill, 
passed sO dramatically by the house, went 
through the senate on Friday by a large 
majority. 


Yale has received a gift of $150,000 where- 
with to establish a school of forestry from 
Mr and Mrs J. W. Pinchot and their two 
sons of New York; the elder son, Gifford 
Pinchot,. being the head of the division of 
forestry of the agricultural department at 
Washington. The use of a large tract of 
land in Pike Co, Pa, has also been given by 
the Pinchots for the summer work of this 
school. 








While New York decides to shut out prize 
fights, Virginia has just legalized them. 





Military authority in thé Coeur d’Alene 
mining district of Idaho seems from the 
testimony at Washington to have brought 
about serious abuses of power. Shocking 
stories of cruelty have been told by wit- 
nesses. 





New national banks of smallcapital prom- 
ise to multiply rapidly under the new cur- 
rency law, and the note circulation of the 
banks in general will be much increased. 


Yet the profit en note circulation cannot -: 


well be over 1 per cent, or this and a tiny 
fraction. If money commands 4 per cent in 
the open market, the profit will be 1.031 per 
cent, as figured by the assistant secretary 
of the treasury; if money commands 6 per 
cent, the profit will be less, since the greater 
premium on the bonds under these circum- 
stances will tie up the more money. The 
likelihood of great inflation of the currency 
therefore seems small. 





“We are a non-political body represent- 
ing immense wealth which seeks to better 
the condition of the agriculturist by ra- 
tional methods. It was through our organ- 
ization in the first place that the office of 
secretary of agriculture was made a cab- 
inet position,” so says Chairman Clayton 
of the farmers’ national congress, announc- 
ing that this year’s meeting will be held at 
Colorado Springs Aug 21-31. 





A crusade against vice in New York city 
has begun with the raiding of dives and an 
investigation of the police department by 
the grand jury. The chiefof police, Devery, 
stirred up a hornets’ nest by pouncing upon 
several fashionable uptown hotels and res- 
taurants and arresting the proprietors for 
having ‘music during meals, putting a strict 
construction on a law which prohibits mu- 
sic. in dens of vice. Whether the results 
of this spring housecleaning will be perma- 
nent depends. largely on the way in which 
the indictments found by the grand jury are 
followed -up,..Fear is expressed that: Dis- 
trict Attorney Gardiner.will not be zealous — 
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Two of us three live in the country and 
one in the city. Can any of the Tablers 
guess which one is the city boy and which 
one is—[La Fayette. 





in prosecuting, and there was talk early 
in the week of the possibility of action on 
the part of the state, the governor appoint- 
ing a special deputy attorney general to 
prosecute the officials designated by “the 
grand jury. 





Methodists the world over are called upon 
to observe a week beginning March 25 in 
penitence and prayer om account of the de- 
crease in church membership and attend- 
ance. This condition, however, is recog- 
nized by the bishops as extending to all 
denominations, and is attributed in part to 
the spirit of research and doubt represent- 
ed by the so-called “higher criticism.” 





Will the small republican majority in the 
mational house of representatives—less than 
20 on leading issues—survive the next elec- 
tion? is perhaps the leading question now 
among students of the political situation 
in both parties. It is conceivable that the 
president, in case of his re-election, would 
not object seriously to being relieved of re- 
sponsibility as the party leader, a leader- 
ship which sometimes proves embarrassing. 





The cost of getting to the heart of Dutch 
territory in South Africa was about. 2500 
British soldiers killed in battle, a thousand 
more dead from disease, about 8800 wound- 
ed and 3483 missing; to say nothing of mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars. 





There is reason to expect a considerable 
Immigration of Finns to the United States 
this spring and summer, mainly of young 
men, owing to Russia’s policy of conscript- 
ing them into the army. The number likely 
to come is estimated at 20,000 to 30,000. 
There are very few Finns in this country at 
present. 








FREE 
EXHIBITION 
OF LANDSCAPES. 


Persons traveling between New York 
and Chicago on one of the New York 
Central’s twenty-four -hour trains, 
have an exhibition of landscapes un- 
equalled elsewhere. 

irst,—There are 142 miles of river 
and mountain scenery between New 
York and Albany, including the Cats- 
kill Mountains and the ever-varying 
pictures of the historic Hudson River. 

Second,—The Mohawk Valley, which 
for more than twohundred years has 
been celebrated in songand story for 
its exquisite beauty, 

The New York Central has issued a booklet descriptive 
of “The Lake Shore Limited,” which also contains an 


qpltamo ct what may be seen from the Observation Car as 
e train pr its (5 fA New York 
copy to - H. 
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~The Young Folks’ Table. 





A Mint—Have any of the Tablers ever 


visited a mint? I visited the one at San 
Francisco about three years ago. The 
building is a very substantial stone struc- 
ture of rectangular form, with steps across 
the entire front leading to the main floor 
above the basement. On entering, the first 
room is a kind of reception room with glass 
cases containing rare coins and antiquities 
of gold, silver and other metals. The guide 
gives the history of the most important 
pieces; all of which is very interesting. We 
then pass down a long hall and through a 
large iron gate, each visitor promising not 
to touch anything. “Hands off’’ is a very 
strict rule in this building. Then, descend- 
ing to the basement, is seen a fine piece 
of machinery, having been in use for over 
25 years, and shows not the sign of wear. 
We were then shown the furnaces, from 
whence the molten metal is taken and put 
in molds by. men wearing thick buckskin 
gloves to protect their hands from the in- 
tense heat. The stamping machinery was 
next viewed, where the coins are cut, shaped 
and stamped, and when finished come pour- 
ing from a spout like water. On the way 
out we passed the large vaults where many 
millions of dollars are stored in sacks of 
$1000 each. The sacks are weighed to pre- 
vent so much counting if any coin is thought 
to be missing. The value of different kinds of 
gold is not the same; some kinds bring $20 
an ounce, while others bring $18. I suppose 
it is according to the purity. The coins 
coined at the San Francisco mint have a 
small letter ‘“‘s’” near the lower edge.—[Rob- 
ert B. Hall. 





Down in a Dishpan—Last night I sat up 
until 12 o’clock and read a year’s back 
numbers so I could be up to date and ready 
to join you if that horrible monster will 
allow me to. Have any of the Tablers ever 
slid down hill in dishpans? We used to do 
it when I was at a boarding school. At 
the top of the hill we would sit down in 
the pan and curl our feet up under us, and 
away we would go, whirling round and 
round, to the bottom of the hill, and we 
might thank our lucky stars if we reached 
the bottom without taking any undignified 
tumbles. I suppose some of you will think 
that was an improper way for young ladies 
to coast, but ‘‘necessity is the mother of in- 
vention.”’—[Sibyl. : 





In Old Kentucky—I am 16 years old and 
live on a farm in southern Kentucky. My 
father raises fine stock. My mother has 
several fine breeds of chickens, but I am 
not fond of them. I dearly love Sophia, my 








kitten, and Jo, my beautiful fox terrier pup. 
They fight all day long, but sleep together 
in peace at night.—[Percy Taylor. 





The Century—Miss Haidea is right about 
the 20th century beginning Jan 1, 1901, that 
is, as the figures stand. Our Christian era 
is really calculated from a wrong starting 
point. This was derived from the defective 
chronology of Dionysius Exiguus (sixth 
century), who made the year of our Lord’s 
nativity, or A D 1, correspond to 754 A U C, 
or BC 4. At that rate we were in the 20th 
century three years ago.—[Locksley. 

Bob, your poetic jingle was all right. It 
reminds me of Chaucer. Do favor us 
again. And, oh, Fisher Girl! we are over- 
awed with your ability and reverently bend 
our knees in recognition of a modern 
Raphael. But truly, dear, had you listened 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


you might have heard me laugh out where 
you live. It is the most excellent joke out. 
If this is your first, do not let it be your 
last attempt. As to the century: Christ 
was born at the commencement of the year 
A DOand not AD1. If one of the apostles 
were born four years before Christ and a 
second four years after Christ, the scale of 
years representing the difference of their 
ages would. be: B C 4—3—2—1—0—1—2—3— 
4 A D. The eight years are represented 
by the dashes. The scale to represent the 
first decade of Christ’s life is B C 0—1—2— 
3—4—-5—_6—_7—_8—9—10 A D. The first de- 
cade of his life closes at the end of the 
year A D 9, and in the same way he would 
have finished the 19th century the last sec- 
ond of the year A D 1899.—[Adelaide. 





Murrah for Fisher Girl! Cultivate your 


artistic talent and you'll prove a genius. I 
detest lectures, Mr Hodgson. How do you 
like the new trick photography, such as a 
man reading over his own shoulder, etc? 
I suggest that the Hon Larry Lynnwood and 
our “American Beauty” be given the posi- 
tions of fashion and society editors, so they 
can be called upon for “the latest’”’ on brains 
and beauty. Miss Violet, you surely don’t 
mean you like dudish boys, at least not 





the sort Dr Talmage speaks of when he 
says: “It would take 500 of them stewed 
down to make one teaspoonful of calf’s foot 
jelly.”” I am a girl who never overlooks the 
good, bashful boys, and number all I know 
among my very best friends, and prefer a 
nice farmer boy’s society at all times. I 
am much interested in elocution and ora- 
tory. I- send my picture; don’t be fright- 
ened, I was quiet when it was taken (for 
once).. I am of southern birth, as my name 
indicates, but with the exception of two 


years have lived in the grand state of Il-* 


linois all my life.—[Tennessee Noe, Milmine, 
Til. 


Shorthand—Miss Idal, how long does it 


take to learn all those shorthand letters, 
signs, etc? The system I studied contains 
12 lessons. There are 42 letters in the al- 
phabet, 240 abbreviations and but 15 word 
signs, 21 prefixes, 18 affixes, all in the 12 
short lessons. These 12 lessons embrace 
the whole theory of Haven’s practical pho- 
nography and can be learned in as many 
days. After going through the lessons the 
person begins his speed practice, first on 
business letters, then court cases, then 
convention reporting, and lastly lecture re- 
porting. In the short time of 42 days he 
can be ready for almost any position. The 
manual is arranged for home study as well 
as for school use.—[Locksley. 





Eleven Favorites—My daily practice 
hours are from two to three hours. I will 
mention a few of my favorite pieces: Bee- 
thoven’s Heliotrope waltz: Mozart’s sonata 
in G minor; Martha, by Beyer; The Fall of 
Sebastopol, a descriptive fantasie by Ch 
Grobe: the Edinburgh and Bonnie Dundee 
quadrilles, by D’Albert; In a Gondola, by 
Carl Heins; Dreaming, Only Dreaming, by 
Olen Leston Carter; A Song of Home, by 
J. Concone; Chant du Voyageur, by Ignace 
Paderewski, and The Sweet Long Ago, 
transcription of Estabrooke’s song by 
Charles D. Blake. The seventh, eighth and 
ninth pieces are published in the Musician. 
I have made my list so long, I will forbear 
to tax your patience further with pieces 
of mine. We have a piano (Vose) and an 
organ (Bell). I am a minister’s daughter 
and play in the church when the organist 
fs absent. I am almost 13 years old, curly 
brown hair, sunburned face and hands, 
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turned-up nose, gray eyes and black eye- 
lashes. I think I have given a fairly im- 
partial description of myself and would 





_ like the other circlers to do the same of 


themselves. I have a niece eight months 
old named Florence, who likes anyone to 
hold her at the piano and she will play 
beautiful (7) tunes for the benefit of the 
household. I have a younger sister Irene 
who has studied music for over a year. She 
will be nine this month. She plays very 
well now. We play a few duets together.— 
[Ruth Ada Keene. 





How Could You?—Miss Idal, how could 
you? You have read The Scarlet Letter, 
Hawthorne’s masterpiece; are not unac- 
quainted with Dickens and Eliot, and yet 
you were more impressed with East Lynne 
than any book you ever read! I read the 
book once upon a time and the only thing I 
can remember is the author’s name. I can 
remember that so that in the future I could 
avoid that particular brand. Ursula March, 
I can’t quite agree with you as to John Hal- 
ifax and Nicholas Nickleby. I think there 
is a certain strength about John Halifax 
that should appeal to people. While Charles 
Dickens is not by any means my favorite 
author, there is much in his books that I 
enjoy. I think it is Howells who says of 
Dickens’s work, ‘“‘The base of it is the width 
and depth of humanity.” My favorite au- 
thors are among the modern writers, Kip- 
ling, Barrie, Parker, Miss Wilkins and Oc- 
tave Thanet. It would be a difficult mat- 
ter to decide which I liked best of the older 
writers. I like Scott, Thackeray, Eliot, 
Hawthorne and Irving.—[Tweedledum. — 





Vedo’s Tramp—One day a tramp came 
begging for something to eat. We gave him 
a slice of bread and butter. He acted as 
if he wanted something better, but he took 
it. After he had gone I watched him. He 
went a short distance, then threw the bread 
along the side of the road. He then went 
to the next house. I suppose he thought 
maybe he could get pie or cake there. I 
believe in feeding them. We always do, If 
one could only tell who is in need and who 
is not. If they are not hungry enough to 
eat bread they will not die of starvation. I 
used to be afraid of them, and I am yet; 
pack peddlers, too. One day a peddler 
came while father was away. He wanted 
to stay all night, but as we had no room 
we told him no. He kept staying and say- 
ing “Big house, lots of room.” We could 
hardly get him to leave.—[Vedo. 





A Friend—I send the picture of one of my 
dearest friends to the Table. Isn’t she 








sweet? 


Miss Idal, you are my favorite.— 
[Billy. 





Would Inez please inform me what the 
name of her Latin book is? It must be very 
easy if she.can converse in Latin so soon. 
As for me, I know less and less of the vo- 
cabulary after each recitation. Bug, what 
you say is disgusting.—[Ivalynn. 

Won’t some one please tell me how to 
write May letters? Im very anxious to 
learn. Miss Idal, I think vou are very well 
off if you have six special gentleman 
friends. I am glad to say I haven’t any 
special ones, but I won’t say that I don’t 
like boys in general.—[Miss Veve. 

Jack, I think a good name for your Ca- 
nadian farm is Acadia, and I am sure that 
anyone who has read and delighted in 
Longfellow’s grand poem, Evangeline, will 
join with me and say, “Call your farm 
Acadia, home of the happy!’ Fisher-girl, 
your three Tablers discussing hair were not 
very bad, especially the middle one.— 
(Goldenrod. 
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Let me tell you of the actual home life 
in a household of my own neighborhood. 
Near our place of residence is the farm- 
house of Mr and Mrs E. and their little boy 
of eight years. These people have a very 
pleasant home, and a farm under high cul- 
ture. They are cheerful and busy workers, 
carrying on a business of mixed farming. 
Common native cattlk are kept for the most 
part, with a few registered Jersey cows 
and some grade Shorthorns—about 40 head 
in all. Steers and other young cattle and 
pigs are raised in conjunction with dairy- 
ing. A fine brood mare has produced some 
excellent colts, several of which have sold 
at high prices. 

The other day I went over there for a 
neighborly call. Seeing the barn doors open, 
and: part of the stock: out im the yard, I 
went directly to the main barn and found 
in the feeding floor, not Mr E. but the wife 
and little boy, busily engaged in happy 
converse while feeding the cows. The boy 
was feeding a pet heifer some cold boiled 
potato left from the breakfast table. Mrs 
E,. tald me that she had found that cows 
and other animals had individual tastes, as 
well as capacity, for food. That in feeding 
she was careful to give to each such quan- 
tity as was needful; and often, in addi- 
tion to the regular ration, would give from 
the hand some delicate morsel for which 
different individuals seemed to have a pe- 
culiar relish. She said this was certainly 
a real pleasure both to herself and to the 
animals, whether it made any difference 
with the general condition of the stock or 
not. 

Mr E., coming around from another part 
of the barn, proposed, after the feeding was 
done, that we go to the horse barn to see 
a promising and high-spirited colt, which 
has been bred and reared with great care: 
in all of which, colt as well as methods, he 
takes a just pride. On being turned loose 
in the dooryard, the colt at once bounded 
across to Mrs E. to be petted. This could 
not have been the first expression of fond- 
ness between these two. There was plain- 
ly a long-existing bond of sympathy and 
friendship between them. The colt, having 
been duly petted and praised, was again 
led into his pen; and I was invited to go 
into the house. Do you think the breakfast 
dishes were still unwashed on the table? 
They certainly were not. Nothing seemed 
to be neglected, but everything about the 
house wes neat and in very good order. I 
have seen more fancywork and hangings 
about the walls of houses, but no place 
more homelike or breathing a purer air of 
comfort and content. 

No hired help is at present employed, but 
in March a man will be hired for the next 
season of eight or nine months. I remem- 
bered seeing Mrs E. last summer, raking 
hay with the horse rake; and the little boy 
riding on the cross-bar of the rake, at his 
mother’s feet, joyfully listening to the rat- 
tling of the rake teeth, and watching the 
windrows pile up beneath him. Upon in- 
quiry it developed that the wife had raked 
all the hay last season, or very nearly all. 
Had helped to plant and cultivate the 
kitchen garden; and had done much in the 
care of the poultry, though her especial 
liking is for the farm animals. She de- 
lights in lending a hand in the winter care 
of stock at the barn. She hitches up and 
drives her own team to town. 

Now does the husband appreciate all this 
help? I think that he does. And in re- 
turn, and on account of such help, he is 
enabled to do much to lighten the burden 
of heavy housework. Most of the weekly 
washing is done with a machine, which he 
or the hired man, when one is employed, 
operates. I do not know of other work that 
the husband may do, except the churning. 
It is presumed that he brings in-the stove- 
wood and water from the well near by. 
And, it may be, often pares t potatoes for 
the table, or sweeps the kitchén floor: There 
seems t6 be a complete understanding and 
co-operation fin all farm and household work 
about this place. _ é 

It cannot attempt ntuch’ at “making” de- 
ductions from’ the facts noted above,’ but 
can say that I fully believe in this kind of 
home life. Mrs E. is strong and well, and 
there is a glow on her cheek that does not 


come to those women who stay almost all 
the time in the house. She greatly enjoys 
outdoor work. Mr E. must derive much 
encouragement from seeing his wife inter- 
ested, and actually participating in the out- 
door werk of the farm, and care of stock. 
And what child is not delighted to have 
mother go out with him among the calves, 
and colts and pigs; or out into the farm 
fields, talking to him of the why and where- 
fore of things as only a mother can do? 
I believe there is nothing that can so ef- 
fectually remove from the mind of the 
farmer’s wife the feeling that routine 
housework is a never-ending drudgery, as 
an adoption of the mode of co-operative 
farm life as partially described above; and 
as actually lived by a healthy, happy 
family, 





A Happy Husband. 


JOSEPH HAEFELE. 





My wife doesn’t like to wash dishes the 
best and I do, so I help her wash dishes. 
And I do not like to milk the cows the 
best, so she helps me milk the cows. Then 
on wash days I help her wash some of the 
heaviest clothing and she helps me to plan 
instead. ‘Then I churn for her, to get her 
assistance to help build a fence or hold a 
board for me, thus giving her considerable 
fresh air. Then we hitch up the team to 
the low-down spring wagon and go to town 
together with our butter and eggs, there- 
by gaining much needed recreation. And 
when the work is very busy, she goes alone 
to town te do the shopping, and I stay at 
home and work. Thus we keep in good 
health and enjoy one another’s society, 
always considerate of the strength of one 
another. Also we exchange works in va- 
rious other ways which are too numerous to 
mention. Women’s brains are fertile; if 
used on the farm, surroundings will be bet- 
tered and much more cheerful and home- 
like. We have been married eleven years 
and we have four healthy children, and we 
have not called the doctor in only twice in 
that length of time. We have 320 acres of 
land, 30 head of cattle, six horses, 25 hogs 
and 46 chickens, and so you can see there 
is room for brain work and eye work, in 
which woman is as capable as man, thus 
increasing dollars as well as happiness. We 
both have equal right to the pocketbook 
and its contents. Mental labor and worry 
over the use of the pocketbook is sometimes 
the most severe labor performed, and very 
hard on the human system or make-up. 


The Wife Helps “Run Things.” . 


MRS RUSTICUS. 








When I married a farmer, as the house- 
work for two @id not take nearly all my 
time, and I nearly died of loneliness while 
my husband was in the far-away fields, 
I begged to have a share in the outdoor 
work. And the first thing he allowed me 
to do was to drop corn, as hand planters 
and seeders were practically unknown at 
that time in this loeality. I advised him 
to exchange work with a neighbor, so as 
to have two cover, and I baked and brewed 
beforehand, so as to have plenty to eat, 
and the fun began. I saw my husband and 
Mr Blank exchange winks as I started out, 
and they evidently thought an hour’s work 
would be all I would want. But as I 
dropped on my two rows steadily, they 
plied their hoes. pretty fast in a vain en- 
deavor to keep up, and I led them a merry 
dance of it, being far enough ahead to come 
up and get dinner at my leisure, knowing 
there would be no resting in the shade if 
they covered all I left for them. And I must 
say I thoroughly enjoyed corn planting, and 
have always felt a little jealous of the corn 
drilis. 

Next I proposed to help milk (he was 
often after dark with his chores, and I was 
afraid to stay in the big house alone), and 
although he told me the barnyard was no 
place for the cook, I insisted upon trying, 
anyway. But after sitting down on the 
wrong side of a gentile old cow, and asking 
innocentty whether to “push up, pull down 
or just. squeeze,” and failing to get a de- 
cent stream by trying al ways, I gave up 


in disgust; and he laughs about it to this. 


day. So my first attempt became my last. 
Then I tried my hand at chicken raising 
and my flocks were soon the envy of all.my 


neighbors,- and: kept me fully employed, . 
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with what little work I did in the garden. 

I did try feeding the pigs and calves, but 
my husband’s father happened to drive 
in as I was carrying a rather heavy pail 
of swill out to the pigs, and read us both 
such a lecture on the structure of the fe- 
male anatomy, and laid such strict injunc- 
tions against such doings in the future, say- 
ing that if he (my husband) didn’t find time 
to carry out the swill, when he passed the 
pigpen a dozen or more times every day on 
his way to the barn, we’d better buy our 
pork. So seldom indeed have I fed the 
pigs since, for I didn’t fancy the job and 
couldn’t help spilling some of the _ swill 
on my dress every time. 

As a neighbor’s girls mowed and raked 
hay, and even loaded and mowed it away 
at times, I expected to help some in the 
harvest field, but my husband explained 
that as there were four grown women in 
my neighbor’s family, and I was alone, 
he would excuse me there. But I kept the 
men supplied with cold water two or three 
times a day at least, and once I helped 
an hour or two shocking wheat, but found 
the sun more wilting than the cookingstove 
by far. I helped plant and pick up pota- 
toes, helped with the cider apples, helped 
measure up and lead*the grain, helpetl 
hitch up the skittish horses, and helped 
wash the buggies. And once when we were 
running the milk route, I hired a girl to 
do the housework and ran the wagon for 
nearly a year, when we sold out. I enjoyed 
the business, and it was fairly profitable. 
But I should not allow my daughter to 
go on the wagon, as some do, for it is no 
place for a young girl in a large town, any- 
way. 

I have always kept the books and rec- 
ords of live stock from year to year, so at 
a glance we can tell the exact age of a 
“critter,” or when to dry off a cow, or sep- 
arate the sheep or pigs, ete. I have usually 
paid the bills and taken care to get receipts, 
which are carefully preserved—a failure on 
my husband’s part to do so resulting in 
our having to pay a large bill twice, teach- 
ing us a lesson in the receipt business. I 
often pay the taxes and insurance, nego- 
tiate loans and deposit money at the bank, 
and thereby save my husband lots of time, 
and he dislikes such business anyway. And 
in return he carries in wood and water, 
helps in housecleaning by beating carpets, 
lifting heavy articles, and has even white- 
washed, painted and helped in hanging pa- 
per, and he can stretch a carpet to beat the 
band by pushing it with his rubbers on 
with short steps and standing on it until 
I tack it. I have known him tg bring even 
a tew refractory rag carpet to'time’‘in this 
way. He often does the churning on rainy 
days and on wash days, when there are 
babies. He rubs the clothes through the 
machine, wrings them out with the wringer, 
pumps the water and hangs up the clothes 
or holds the baby while I hang them out. 

To save his time I only do a large washing 
every two or three weeks, washing neces- 
sary things for the babes between times, 
and we get along by having plenty of 











you suffer from 
e We want to send you free by mail, pre- 
ry a Bottle of the famous Kola Plant Compound. 
t is Nature’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and 
guarantee that it will forever stop all your suifer- 
ing. Weare ——s 50,000 Bottles free by mail to 
Sufferers, to prove the wonderful power ef this New 
Discovery, and we will be pleased to send one to you. 
Send your name and eard or letter. 
Address, The HOLA RTING Co.., 
Ne. 1164 Broadway, New York. 





bpp Three active men to represent large firm, 
capable managing branch busimess and employing 
others in various towns. $900 per year, clear of expenses. 
Definite guarantee of $3.00 per day from the start to 
honest energetic men. Permanent position and rapid 
promotion with old established house of highest repute. 
Factory, Box 733, Phila., Pa. 
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By L. C. Roor. Fue sagueekies of fbee keeping ex- 
plained. Combining the of .fifty-.years’ . experience 
with the latest discoveries and {nventions; and 
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changes very. nicely, and can do a large 
washing in three hours. I have done the 
washing alone, and from being overheated 
first and chilled afterward have had the 
babies nearly go into spasms with colic as 
soon as they nursed. And as I have wear- 
ily walked the floor with the writhing, help- 
less little sufferers, I have told my hus- 
-band what a brute he was to make a slave 
of his wife and to inflict misery upon his 
child, while he took the best kind of care 
of his cows and brood mares. Then he 
would “sass back,’”’ and we’d have ‘a time 
ut our house and nobody to it.” But it 
fetched him around by the next wash: day, 
willing to do all he could. I never do much 
outside when there are any babies. I can- 
not rid myself of the idea that they will 
burn themselves up or break their necks if 
left alone. Don’t leave the babies alone, 
whatever goes wrong outdoors. If the man 
cannot manage without you, either trade 
him off or let him have someone in the 
house to help. Often they are late home, 
I know (more often if they know you will 
do their chores), and one is tempted to at- 
tend to the stock; but if he has to do it af- 
ter dark, he will start home earlier, and 
maybe soberer, next time. But that is an- 
other and sadder story. 

I should add that our evenings are pleas- 


antly spent by my reading aloud—that be-~ 


ing one of my daily tasks to read aloud the 
daily paper and the Agriculturist once a 
week, with all the other reading we can 
find time for; husband rocking the cradle 
and smoking his pipe while I read. We 
don’t go out very much, for husband says, 
“‘Why go out when we can take solid com- 
fort at home?” But we have lots of com- 
pany, and are content. Which after all is 
the truest happiness. 





Fun for Old and Young. 





An April First Party. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 





To this party the hostess invited only 
those of her friends she felt sure would be 
willing for one night to lay aside all dignity 
and enter heartily into an evening of mirth 
and nonsense. The invited guests were 
asked to appear in fancy costumes and 
masks, and to so disguise themselves that 
even their most intimate friends would 
find it difficult to recognize them. Every 
one came on time, for there is nothing 
young people enjoy more than a masquer- 
ade, and no one wanted to miss a single 
moment of the merry time they felt sure 
awaited them. 

As each guest entered the parlor, he (or 
she) had a number pinned on his shoulder, 
and was given a card bearing as many 
numbers as there were people present, and 
asked to guess the identity of his friends. 
This was not an easy task,. all having so 
well obeyed the order to. disguise them- 
selves, that later, when the masks were 
removed, it was found that not a person 
had a complete list, but the one who had 
been the most successful was presented a 
china bonbon box filled with ‘April fool 
candy.” 

When it came time for refreshments, the 
guests were seated at two long tables 
prettily decked with flowers and greens, 
and to the delight of all, hot clam chowder, 
wafers, coffee and pickles were served in- 
stead of the usual delicacies found at 
such a time. Beside the girls’ plates were 
corsage bouquets of roses tied with white 
ribbons, the name in gold, while for the 
mén were boutonnieres of violets. The bles- 
soms were supposed to be real until close- 
ly inspected, when they proved to be real- 
istic looking artificial flowérs. 

There were also favors consisting of 
boxes covered with pink satin with bon- 
bons printed*in gold on top; when opened, 
out popped a “jack-in-the-box.” This 
caused much merriment, as all had been 
given a real April Fool surprise. Surprise 
number three came. when a- fruit basket 
was passed piled high with apples, oranges, 
pears and bananas made of confectionery 
in the exact coloring of the real fruit, and 
was such natural imitation of the real that 
no one realized that they were not, until 
they held them in their hands, but one and 
all declared that they did: not mind being 
fooled in such a charming manner, neither 
did: they mind the next. “surprise,” which 
_consisted of sachet bags made of cream 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


satin with dents put in with silk thread 
and tinted with water colors to resemble 
real crackers. 

After supper dancing was indulged in, 
and there were a number of jolly games, 
the jolliest being called ‘“‘parlor blizzard.” 
The company divided, one-half going to one 
end of the room and the other half to the 
other. Two wide tapes were stretched across 
the room for ‘“‘goals.’’ The number of goals 
necessary to win was decided upon and 
a paper ball placed in the middle of the 
room, then every player, with a fan in 
hand, at the word “go” tried to blow the 
ball over the tape. If they succeeded, a 
goal was scored to the winning side. The 
paper ball used resembled fancy paper 
shaving balls. 


The “Spin Game” of Travel. 


CLIFTON 8S. WADY. 








The materials are simple and to be had in 
every household at short notice—paper and 
pencil and a little table top to spin with 
the fingers, the simplest form of which is a 
button mold with a piece of match through 
it. Something heavier spins longer, how- 
ever, and for five cents may be obtained 
at any toy store. The game consists in 
reading a story, written for the purpose, 
humorous, gay or grave, as you please, all 
through which names and places and things 
have been purposely omitted, to be supplied 
from sheets containing these, selected by 
the chance of “‘the spin’? of members of the 
game. 

Take a number of sheets of manilla wrap- 
ping paper of convenient size, and on each 
make as many circles as it will hold, of 
fair size.. Within these circles are to be 
written names. Sheet No 1 will have the 
names of boys only. Just how many doesn’t 
matter. Sheet No 2 shows within its circles 
the names of girls only. Sheet No 3 con- 
tains circles showing the names of towns 
and places. Sheet No 4 contains a number 
of names of articles. Sheet No 5 contains the 
names of materials, like straw, wool, cloth, 
rags, cotton, iron, tin, velvet, plush, grass, 
silk, moss, etc. 

Make the lines of each circle sharp and 
distinct—ink is the best, as it won’t wear off 
like pencil marks. At first a grown person, 
papa or mamma or auntie, may write the 
little original ‘“‘story’”’ of adventure, in which 
are to appear words selected from the va- 
rious sheets described, by spinning the top 
on each sheet, and selécting that word with- 
in the circle of which the top stops. The 
story’s blank places will call for the names 
of boys and girls, and towns they visit, and 
the kind of material they wear perhaps, 
and what articles they carry with them, 
etc, etc. For each class of words the proper 
sheet must be brought to the top and the 
top spun on it as directed. After the story 
has been once written, it may be used over 
and over, the spinning of the top forming 
new and ridiculous combinations of adven- 

res and assertions. Then, when it is so 
desired, a new story may be written by 
some one of the party,or all may take turns. 





An Amusing Game is for one of the num- 
bey to go around the circle and whisper in 
the ear of each alternately, “very much,” 
‘not at all,’’ together with an adjective, as 
“stingy,” “vain,” “affected.” Afterward he 
visits each in the circle and asks the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How do you like your neighbor?” The 
one questioned turns to his or her left-hand 
neighbor and repeats what has been given 
him to say, viz, “very much.” The next 
question will be, ‘““‘Why do you like her?” 
“Because she is so stingy,’ is the reply. 
Then the questioner turns to the one ac- 
cused and says, “Why, really, Miss Brown, 
I never knew you to be stingy.” The ac- 
cuser is then demanded to give a reason. 
The game continues till each has answered 
the question, “How do you like your neigh- 
bor?” The one who refrains from laughing 
receives a prize.—[Margery Belle Winters. 





Ambassador Choate was recently asked 
by a distinguished English nobleman “To 
what station in your country does Mr Van- 
derbilt belong?’ He answered: “To the 
Grand Central station, New York.” 


Fritzchen: Papa says we are going to 
have a total eclipse of the moon Sunday. 

Mother: Yes—but not unless you are very 
good children. 


“Miss Bunk says she feels as free as @ 
bird in her rainy-day skirt.” 
“Well, she looks like a jay.” 
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Bronchial Consumption. 
FROM DE.ROBERT HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG 
DISEASES. 





Of the many forms of bronchitis, the one 
most alarming of all is that in which the 
symptoms closely resemble those of con- 
sumption, and hence called consumptive 
bronchitis, or bronchial consumption. You 
must not, however, understand from its 
name that it is really tuberculous in char- 
acter, or produced by the bacilli which 
cause true consumption. 

In all lung cases I require a portion of 
the expectorated matter coughed up by the 
patient to be brought to me, or sent in a 
small bottle by express, before giving a 
definite opinion of the disease. If, on ex- 
amination, I find the tubercle bacilli pres- 
ent, the case is consumption; and if no ba- 
cilli—bronchitis. A large percentage of 
those who die of lung disease, supposed to 
be consumption, are really. deaths by 
chronic bronchitis resembling consumption. 

A remarkable instance in. verification of 
this recently occurred, A lady was brought 
to me in what appeared the last stage of 
consumption. Her physician had told her 
husband that she could not live a week. 
She had a bad cough, puriform expectora- 
tions, night sweats, and was wasted al- 
most to skin and bone. Judging by her 
symptoms and appearance it was impos- 
sible not to fear that she had come too 
late. On sounding her chest, however, I 
was surprised to find no solidification by 
tubercles, and on examining her sputum a 
total absence of the bacilli. The history, 
too, of her sickness revealed that it had 
followed an &ttack of whooping cough and 
grip. So, although her pulse was 120 a min- 
ute and so feeble as to be hardly percep- 
tible and the wasting of her body so ex- 
treme that she could not stand without 
support, I did not hesitate to pronounce the 
disease bronchial, and give it as my opinion 
that, if we could sustain her strength long 
enough for remedies to act, she would be 
saved. She was immediately placed under 
medicated air treatment, with tonics to im- 
part appetite, and digestives to help the en- 
feebled stomach to transform nourishments 
into chyle and blood. Within a week she 
showed signs of amendment. Her progress 
was necessarily slow, as the healing powers 
of the body were nearly exhausted before 
the first inhalation was given, but she grad- 
ually acquired more and more strength, and 
within six weeks was able to take short 
walks in the open air. She recovered per- 
fectly in about six months, and is alive and 
well to-day. 

This case shows the importance of a cor- 
rect diagnosis and proper adaptation of the 
treatment of the conditions to be remedied. 
Had the true nature of her disease not been 


discovered just when it was, she would ° 


have lost her life through-wrong treat- 
ment, and been recorded as another death 
by consumption. P 

Every form of bronchitis is eurable by 
local antiseptic and healing remedies ap- 
plied directly to the lungs by medicated air 
inhalation, but none of them by stomach 
treatment. The stomach is not the part 
affected. The air tubes and cells of the 
lungs are the seat of every bronchial dis- 
ease, and unless remedies capable of chang- 
ing their bad secretions and healing the in- 
flamed tubes are applied to them, cure is 
impossible. To treat bronchial] and other 
lung diseases through the stomach and hold 
out a hope of cure by that treatment is 
malpractice, and ought to be punished as a 
crime against the sick. Testimonials: ’ 

Mr A. L. Peer, 179 Washington street, 
Newark, N J, says: “I had 27 hemorrhages 
and lost 50 pounds in weight; I was cured 
by Dr Hunter’s treatment.” 

Mrs Edward Raynor, 174 Bank street, 
Newark, .i J, says: “I had the worst symp- 
toms of consumption—fever, night sweats, 
hemorrhages, great shortness of breath and 
loss of flesh, and I owe my recovery to Dr 
Hunter’s treatment.” é 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 W 46th 
street, New York. 
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Home Life. 
The Lamp of Cheer. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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There’s a light as full of comfort as the sun 
and stars above, 

"Tis the light of stubborn cheerfulness within 
the hearts we love. 

Whatever winds blow on it of sickness or 
despair, 

Whatever fogs envelop it or miasmatic air, 

Jt seems to frame in radiance the spirit brave 
and stout, 

Who gives us of his gladness when our lamp# 
are going out. 


We sigh, “Ah, had we fortune, how gladly 
would we give 

One-half of our possessions to strengthen 
those who live 

With poverty and misery 
strife.”’ 

But courage and not money ts the greatest 
need of life. 

How often we deny them, the people round 
about 

Who look to us for gladness when their lamps 
are going out. 


in never-ending 


We know the good lamp-bearer by the light 
within his eyes, 

His very step seems to announce good fortune 
in disguise. 

The darkest path is brighter under that re- 
viving ray 

Of hope and confidence and faith with which 
he cheers the way. 

Where now is dull depression, and where are 
fear and doubt? ‘ 

They live but in the dimness of a lamp that’s 
going out. : 





Housecleaning Hints. 
SADA BALLARD. 

Never clean house except in sunny 
weather. If a damp, gloomy day comes, 
put off the cleaning or else you will rue it. 
You'll be sure to have the blues, everything 
will be depressing, and nothing will go as it 
srould. If there are ceilings to be white- 
washed it is well to use whitewash that will 
not rub off easily. Such can be made by 
mixing up % pail lime and water in the 
usual way; then take % pint of flour, mix 
with water, pour on a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water to make a paste, pour it 
while hot into the whitewash and stir all 
well together. 

If you want to paper walls that have been 
whitewashed, make a flour paste, add a 
liquid glue, apply 


generous quantity of 
evenly. to the walls with a whitewash 
brush; let it dry, and when you wish to 


apply the paper, dampen the wall with thin 
paste, and use thick paste on the paper in 
the ordinary way. If wall paper is smoked 
and grimy, it can be cleaned to look almost 
like new by making a very thick dough of 
1 qt flour'and five cents’ worth of ammo- 
nia, adding a little cold water if needed. 
Work and knead the dough till smooth and 
free from stickiness, then cut off a piece 
and rub the paper, turning the dough so 
a clean surface is presented with every 
stroke, and taking a fresh piece when that 
gets too dirty to use. : 

If the walls are painted and need a thor- 
ough washing, they may be made to look 
fine by use of the following mixture: Shave 
fine 4 oz castile soap and dissolve in 1 qt 
boiling water; when cold add 4 0z ammonia, 
2 oz each of alcohol and glycerin, and 1 gal- 
lon cold water.. Use one cupful of this liquid 
to a pail of warm water. 

If the kitchen floor is badly soiled it can 
be made beautifully clean by making a 
paste of equal quaartities of Fuller’s earth 
and pearlash, mixed with boiling water. It 
should be spread on the floor and left over 
night, then be washed off and the floor 
scrubbed with sand; after this is rinsed off, 
be sure to wipe the floor dry as possible. 
If the floor is soiled in spots, then treat 
them as above and it will be much. less ar- 
duous than going over the entire floor. 

For housekeepers who prefer to have the 
kitchen floor painted, a glue paint ?s good, 
and it can be renewed spring and fall or 
whenever needed. It is prepared as -fol- 
lows: Add 1 or 2 lbs dry white lead to 3 Ibs 
spruce yellow, and mix well-together; dis- 
solve 2 0z of glue in 1 qt water, stirring 





TO CURE, A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggist: refund the money if it fails to cure 
E.W.Grove’ssignature is on each box.25c.-[ Adv 


till smooth and nearly boiling; then thicken 
the glue water as you would make mush 
until it wifl spread smoothly upon the floor. 
Apply while hot with an ordinary paint 
brush. 

Floors that have been stained and have 
grown dull can be made to look fresh again 
by being rubbed thoroughly with beeswax 
and turpentine. Repeat this whenever need- 
ed. It is probable that no two carpets in 
the house will require just the same amount 
or just the same kind of cleaning. If the 
carpet is simply dusty it needs to be taken 
up, carried out of doors and beaten on the 
wrong side with a smooth cane, not too 
heavy; then spread the carpet out and 
sweep well on the right side. An old broom 
should never be used, a new one being kept 
especially for that purpose. With Brussels 
and velvet carpeting there are two ways to 
the pile, and they should be swept with the 
pile. If a carpet is swept against the grain 
it soon looks rough and scratched up. If 
the carpet is very dusty, take quite a con- 
siderable amount of dampened sawdust and 
sprinkle over it, then sweepit off vigorously. 

If there are grease spots on the carpet 
they should be removed, after it has been 
freed from dust, with a creamy liquid made 
by taking 1 qt water, 1 oz soap shavings, 
2 oz aqua ammonia and 1 teaspoon salt- 
peter; mix well and let stand till the soap 
is thoroughly dissolved. When used, pour 
enough on to cover the grease spot, rub it 
in well, then wash off with clean, cold 
water. If the spot is not entirely effaced, 
apply a second time. If the carpet is soiled 
and grimy all over, it should undergo the 
usual beating, and when relaid it may be 
greatly benefited by a thorough washing, 
using the following cleaning fluid: Obtain 
from a drug store 30 cents’ worth of ground 
soap tree bark and five cents’ worth of am- 
monia; add 1 cup vinegar and about 3 gals 
soft water; boil for one hour in a boiler, 
then wash the carpet with it, using a large 
sponge and going over only a small portion 
at a time, following with a cloth wrung 
from ciean, hot water, then wiping with a 
dry cloth. 

If stovepipes of Russia iron must be 
stored away, they should have a good coat 
of coal oil all over and be put in a dry place. 
When wanted for use again, give them a 
coat of benzine, then rub off smooth and 
dry. Stoves should have a coating of oil 
before they are put away, which can be 
rubbed off with coarse woolen rags when 
desired. The mica windows in the stove, 
when smoked, are easily cleaned by brush- 
ing free from dust and then washing them 
with vinegar slightly diluted with water. 


Farmers’ Corned Beef. 
BREADWINNER. 








An old eastern farmer corns beef by this 
recipe: To pickle 50 Ibs of beef, put 2 gals 
cold water in a kettle; add 4 lbs salt, 1% lbs 
sugar and 1 oz saltpeter. Let. boil 10 min- 
utes, skim well, take from the fire and set 
aside until cold. Put the pieces of beef i 
a tub-or small meat cask and cover with 
brine, weight the meat under, cover the top 
and set in a cool, dark place. The meat 
will keep one year. The best cuts for corp- 
ing are the brisket and pieces adjacent to 
the backbone, though ribs and any refuse 
bones can be corned. - 

Then there’s a knack in cooking. Many 
make the mistake of putting it into cold 
water. They take it from the brine, just 
wash it, and being in haste, pour cold water 
over it first and keep it boiling until it fair- 
ly grows hard instead of tender. A better 
way whether vegetables are cooked with it 
or not is to cover with boiling water. This 
will coagulate the outside and retain #he 
juices. Then set it over the fire, let it come 
to a boil and simmer slowly. An old rule 
is 15 minutes for every pound of meat, but 
more time is necessary. When done set off 
the fire and let stand half an hour before 
taking up. If it is to be served cold, place 
under weights and press for four or five 
hours. Slice very thin, garnish if conven- 
ient and serve with some tart sauce. 

Corned Beef Omelet: Estimate 1% Ibs 
meat, remove bone and _ objectionable 
scraps, mince, add bread crumbs, stir in 2 
eggs, season with- pepper and:salt, dip into 
a frying pan of hot salt fat or dripping and 
allow to fry five minutes. Do not. turn. 
Sufficient for eight persons. 

Corned Beef with Potato: Chop fine a 
quantity of beef and season with buttér, salt 
and pepper. Then mash hot potatoes, add 
milk and bufter and a well-beaten egg and 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


stir together, then place upon the bottom of 
baking dish a layer of potatoes, alternating 
with a layer of the minced beef until the 
dish is filled, cut small bits of butter upon 
the surfaee, sprinkle over a little pepper, 
bake until the top browns. This is “‘variety”’ 
for a “snug littte dinner.” 

Corned Beef Hash: This simple but dainty 
dish, being often carelessly done, warrants 
the repeating of a recipe, though insuffi- 
cient cooking is generally the secret of all 
failure. The beef and cold potatoes should 
be chopped separately, add half of a minced 
onion, melt one tablespoon butter in the 
frying pan, dust in a teaspoon of flour, stir 
until brown, pour in the potatoes and meat 
and 1 pt of hot water, mix thoroughly, sea- 
son with pepper and salt, cover and let 
simmer half an hour. Have a care upon it, 
stir, add water, let simmer, send to table 


hot. 
Farmer’s Luncheon Salad: Boil until 
tender in salted water, cabbage, turnips, 


beets, upland cress. Chop beets separately, 
mix and add 1 pt minced beef, season with 
white unground mustard, serve cold with 
a dressing of vinegar, pepper and salt and 
ground mustard, having first been scalded. 

Corned Beef Tea: Put lean meat in soak 
over night in tepid water, in the morning 
cut in small pieces or chop, let stand upon 
the stove until noon, let simmer five hours, 
sift, then boil in fine oatmeal, rice or crush- 
ed cracker. This is both nourishing and 
stimulating. 

Corned Beef Sandwiches: Chop well cook- 
ed corned beef very fine, season lightly with 
salt, pepper and mustard, mix this with 
melted butter, spread upon ample slices of 
brown bread, serve with cold slaw or cu- 
cumber pickles. 

To Press Corned Beef: After the meat has 
been well cooked, remove bones, tie securely 
in a cloth and press into a basin beneath 
heavy weights and let stand 8 or 10 hours. 





The Best Maple Sweets. 


ANNIE L, MESSER. 





Plain Maple Candy: To 1% pts of maple 
syrup add a piece of butter the size of an 
English walnut. After boiling five minutes 
add a small amount of cream of tartar and 
boil until quite brittle when dropped in cold 
water. Then pour into a pan to cool. As 
soon as’ cool enough, pull on a candy hook. 
Cut into sticks or kisses. 

Butternut Pulled Candy: Cook as above, 
roll the butternut meats and spread over 
the candy when cooling. Pull same as plain. 

Maple Taffy: Cook as for plain and pour 
into pans. While hot spread to about one- 
eighth of an inch thick. Before cold cut 
into squares one inch each way. 

Plain Butternut Candy: Boil syrup to 238 
degrees density. Stir briskly until it is well 
grained. Add broken butternut meats and 
as soon as well mixed pour into the cooling 
pans. Spread to about one-half inch in 
thickness and cut in two-inch squares be- 
fore cold. x 


——_e — . 


Canning Pumpkin—I will send my recipe 
for canning pumpkin. Cook the pumpkin 
and strain it, just as you do for pies, ‘be- 
ing careful not to have much water in it. 
Fill the cans full. Shake down, so as to 
have them solid, put on the tops, screw 
Gown just a little; so you can lift by them, 
place in boiler, with something between 
the cans and boiler on the bottom, fill to 
the neck of cans with water and boil one 
good hour.’ Take out and wipe the necks of 
cans, and if the ‘pumpkin has shrunk away, 
fill cans’ up with boiling water, put’ on 
rings and screw down the tops tight, and 
I will warrant it to keep six months in a 
good cool place.—[A' Farmer’s Wife. 





Popovers—A teacup sweet milk, a table- 
spoon sugar, butter (melted) the size of 
a small egg, 2 level teaspoons baking pow- 
der, flour. to make a thick batter. Bake-in 
hot gem pans.—[S. E. W. 


Cranberry Pie—Stew and sweeten your 
cranberries, and,to each pie put in 1 table- 
spoon seeded raisins, sift a little flour over, 
put on a top crust and bake. Made in this 
way it tastes like cherry pie.—[Aunt Nancy. 


Mike, on being told that a certain kind 
of stove ‘would save half the coal, said: 
“Then, shure, I’ll take two of ’em,; and save 
it all.” 

















Insomnia. 





[Tenth paper in our series, ‘To Be Happy 
Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn Weth- 
erald.] 

In persons of a nervous temperament a 
sleepless night may often be induced by the 
merest trifle. Lying in a strange bed, sit- 
ting up after the usual hour for retiring, 
eating a later or heavier supper than com- 
mon, the arrival of a guest, any pleasant 
or depressing piece of news, the conscious- 
ness of a journey to be taken on the mor- 
row—anything, in short, out of the com- 
mon custom will insure broken slumber 
or unbroken wakefulness. He or she who 
is chronically sleepless yearns after ob- 
livion as the doomed criminal after life. 
The grotesque or horrible phantasms of 
drug-forced dreams are dreaded less than 
the unnatural tenisan of prolonged con- 
sciousness. As Aldrich says: 

“Work on me your own caprice, 
Give me any shape; 

Only, slumber, from myself 
Let myself escape!” 

Insomnia, like hysteria and sick head- 
ache, is an indoor disease, and like them 
is due chiefly to imperfect. oxygenation of 
the blood. Consequently physicians who 
prescribe a “sleeping medicine” urge the 
patient to take all the outdoor exercise he 
can bear. Rest for the brain and nerves, 
weariness for the muscles, unlimited fresh 
air for the lungs—these cure when drugs 
‘ are,useless. 

Those who lose an occasional night’s rest 
usually practice some unsatisfactory recipe 
for procuring escape from themselves. Their 
thoughts are as frisky and versatile as 
a-cellarful of monkeys. By a resolute ef- 
fort of the will, they may for a period be 
constrained to watch an orderly procession 
of sheep crossing a stile, or be forced to fol- 
low the eeven more tedious thread of the 
Rev Dr Dry-as-dust’s discourse in his 
printed volume of sermons, read just be- 
fore retiring. But resolutions, compulsion, 
force—these are not the qualities that woo 
nature’s restorer. When jaw and fist are 
clinched ever so slightly, the person is 
ready for action, not repose. Notice the 
eat. Does she make herself rigid with re- 
solve, and pounce on sleep as on a rat? No; 
she relaxes, stretches, let’s go, doesn’t care 
if she does take a nap and doesn’t care if 
she doesn’t. Hence it is that ,when the 
sufferer “gives up,’’ and will neither try to 
sleep nor worry because she can’t, she is in 
the best state to “drop off.” 

The trouble is not in our thoughts. The 
trouble is, in the physical condition which 
breeds excited or depressed or uncontrol- 
lable thoughts. Wind up your watch in the 
evening and it will go all night. Get your 
nervous system all wound up in the even- 
ing—by late hours, brain work, any kind of 
nervous wear and tear—and it can be relied 
en to go until it is run down. 

But in spite of the greatest care to lead 
calm, serene and well-ventilated lives, the 
disturbing circumstance will sometimes oc- 
cur after dark. A telegram is received, an 
accident happens, a relative suddenly falls 
ill, some emergency arrives in which it is 
of the first importance that -one should 
have a quiet night of sound sleep in order 
to be ready to meet the unusual demands 
of the morrow. At such a moment the 
fluttering nerves and leaping pulse and ex- 
cited mental state of the non-phlegmatic 
woman. make it as easy for her to “settle 
down to sleep” as to settle down on a gold 
mine. Of what avail are sheep.and ser- 
mons and stern determination in a* case 
like this? 

One remedy that has been tried with suc- 
cess at precisely such a time is plain hot 
water. Let the woman who finds frequent 
occasions when she feels more like flying 
than sleeping devote herself to this non- 
stimulating beverage. If she has eaten no 
supper, or a very light one, so much the 
better. After drinking four or five cups, 
with an interval of ten minutes between 
each, the tense perves relax, the excited 
brain grows dull and drowsy, the feverish 
condition yields to a slight perspiration, 
which should be gently wiped off on retir- 
ing, instead of being smartly rubbed. The 
skin cannot be stimulated without partial- 
ly destroying this dull, lethargic, somno-* 
lent state produced by the hot water. 

The habit of eating something before go- 
ing to bed, in order to draw the blood away 
from the brain, is a poor way of. obtaining 
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the desired object; because it necessitates 
work by an already overworked organ dur- 
ing the time set apart for repose. Simply 
taking a cool sponge bath, and, without 
wiping the body, putting on the nightdress 
and getting at once into bed, will not only 
attract the blood from the brain, but will 
create the most soothing and sleep-induc- 
ing of vapor baths. 


A Boot Social. 


WHITE RIBBON. 








The librarian of the public library of 
E—— hit upon a novel plan to raise funds 
to replenish the fiction, To everyone taking 
books from the shelves she gave the pat- 
tern of a doll’s boot—a large doll wearing a 
long-legged boot—and asked everyone to 
make as many silk, cotton or woolen boots 
as their zeal would prompt. As the boot 
was shaped exactly like a stocking and had 
a string run through the hem to draw it 
together by they made all the way from a 
pair to a score apiece. Then the most per- 
suasive young ladies went from house to 
house around the town and left a boot at 
every door with the request to place there- 
in as many cents as would be counted by 
doubling the number of the boot worn by 
the ‘recipient, and to bring the filled boot 
to the social in the reading rooms the next 
Friday night. 

The local paper next week announced 
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that results showed the wearers of boots in 
that town to be the biggest footed race in 
existence. At the social they placed their 
little silken boots in a gigantic pasteboard 
boot standing in the room’s center, and all 
were allowed to guess, gratis, how many 
little boots the big boot contained when 
filled. He who guessed nearest received a 
prize of a pair of wearable boots, . A picnic 
supper and games finished the evening. 








Nut Cakes—Two well-beaten eggs 
creamed with % cup soft butter, 1 cup thick 
sour cream, 1 scant teaspoon soda, 2 cups 
sugar, 2 tablespoons molasses, % nutmeg, 
% teaspoon each cassia, ginger, clove, all- 
spice, 1 of grated lemon peel. The juice 
of a lemon is an acquisition. In that case 
add another pinch soda, 1 1b nut meats 
(peanuts, butternuts, walnuts and chest- 
nuts well roasted are the kind easiest avail- 
able). Flour for stiff batter if baked im 
gem pans. Better bake in deep dish, slow- 
ly, with batter a trifle thinner. Keep for 
weeks before serving.—[The Maine. 





Pleased—I never read this paper till sev- 
eral months ago, when my uncle moved 
away and now the paper comes to us. I 
think I will continue to take it, as I like it 
as well as any I ever read.—[Marie. 





Henry L. Catt of Kansas City has named 
his eldest boy Thomas and his daughter 
Pussy. 








OUR REGENT INVESTIGATION 





Of the Remarkable Ohio Invention, Described in a Former Issue, Was So Very 
Satisfactory We Have No Hesitancy in Indorsing the Same as 
“JUST WHAT ALL OUR READERS NEED.” . 





It is Truly a Godsend to All Humanity, and the Greatest Blessing Ever Bestowed on Man, 
Woman or Child. 


Many letters have reached us concerning this wonder- 
ful Cabinet, described in a former issue. A searching in- 
vestigation has been madef®and we can assure our read- 
ers it is just as represented and everything claimed for it. 

All who want to have perfect health, a clear skin, beau- 
tiful complexion, prevent Colds, Fever, La Grippe and 
Disease, and enjoy all the marvelous, cleansing, beauti- 
fying and curative elements of the famous Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Sulphur Vapor Baths, perfumed or medicated if 
desired, at home, in your own room for 3 cents each, 
should havé one of the remarkable 1902 Style Square 
Quaker Turkish Bath Cabinets. . 





Water baths simply wash the surface. The Cabinet 
Bath, perfectly safe both summer and winter, opens the 
5,000,000 pores of the skin, sweats out all the poisons and 
effete matter which cause disease, cleanses you inwardly 
and outwardly, purifies your blood, makes your eyes 
bright, your skin clear, your nerves strong, sleep sound, 
appetite good. One week’s use will make a new being 
of you. 

This is a genuine Cabinet with a real door; handsome- 
ly made; best materials; rubber lined; heavy steel frame; 





top curtains; in fact, all the latest. improvements; will 
last 20 years; not a cheap, flimsy affair, but strong, sub- 
stantial, ready for use when received. 

Over 27,000 physicians and 1,00000 happy users recom- 
mend this Cabinet for bathing purposes. 

Dr A. B. Stockham, Chicago, editor Tokology, recom- 
mends it highly, as also does Hon B. F. Shipley, Moroa, 
lll; Rev H. Cardner, well-known evangelist; M. Grop- 
ner, M D, 375 Center street, Boston; - samennt-obis Jobn J. 
Lentz and thousands of others. 

Mrs S. H. Tripler, 36 Park row, New York city, had 
rheumatism and other troubles 20 years, was cured in one 
week, says this Cabinet is a to every woman, 
worth $1000. 

G. M. Lafferty, Covingtén, Ky, was compelled to quit 
business, walked on crutches, drugs and doctors failed, 
was relieved by the first bath, entirely cured in 14 days. 

J. W. Van Tassel cured himself of lumbago, and his 
friends of biood and skin diseases, kidney affections, 
nervousness, piles, ete, and made $1500 selling this Cabi- 
net in 5 months. No one afflicted can afford to be with- 
out this Cabinet for a single day. 

THE MAKERS GUARANTEE RESULTS and assert 
positively, as do thousands of users, that this Cabinet 
will cure Nervousness, Weakness, Aches, Pains, Colds and 
Rheumatism (they offer $50 reward for a case not relieved). 

es the Blood, cures Sleeplessness, La Grippe, Neural- 
gia, Headaches, Indigestion, Piles, Dropsy, all Blood, 
Skin, Liver, Kidney and Urinary troubles. Has — 
ful power to~prevent and cure women’s complain’ 

A Face and Head Steamer is furnished if a> § which 
cleanses the skin, beautifies complexion, removes pimples, 
blackheads, eruptions and is a sure cure for all skin dis- 
cases, Eczema, Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis and Throat 
troubles. 

ALL OUR READERS should write to-day to The 
World Mfg Co, 150 World Building, Cincinnati, O, for 
yalushie Gecko and testimonials; or, better still, order a 
b et at once 
Che price is “wonderfully low. It is a regular $12.00 
Cabinet for only $5.00, complete with ere, formulas for 
petie og Be ailments, plain directions. Face 

eamer extra. 

EE ae pater ore Oi, te 

our Fremi ce is 
waned after - a use = = Cabinet is not 
esent end for 
ree inet 13 A WONDERFUL SELLER for agents 
and the firm offers special inducements to both men 
women upon request, and to our eee many “on 
making from $100 to $150 ¢ every month and expenses. 
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The Pulley Belt and Collar. 





This new wrinkle is really a blessing, as 
nothing looks more trim or gives a better 
finish to a well-fitting skirt than a pulley 
belt. They are made of three strips of rib- 
bon, one broad and two narrower, connected 
by celluloid rings. The broad band extends 
around the back nearly to the center of the 
waist and is lined with silk and firmly but 





neatly boned. The narrower tie strings are 
joined to this band by the celluloi@ rings. 
Gold or silver rings may be substituted for 
the black rings, but the dark rings are less 
conspicuous. Each tie string is laced 
through the opposite and the ends are firm- 
ly pulled and tied in a dainty bow. The 
collar is fastened the same way, the ribbon 
being first wound around the neck two or 
three times. 


“FP Patchwork. 


LILLIAN M. CLARK, 








Mrs J. B. F. requested a pattern for quilt 
with letter “F.” This one consists of 11 


pieces, four of dark and seven of light. If 
preferred, it may be reversed and the letter 





be made light, while the rest of the block 
is dark. Great caré must be taken in cut- 
ting the blocks in order to have them comsé 
together right. 





Black Ink. 


SARAH E, WILCOX. 





No 1: Sulphate of iron % oz, extract of 
logwood % oz, nutgalls 1% oz, gum arabic 
% oz. Pulverize the ingredients and put 
them into a glass or earthen vessel with a 
pint of white wine or acetic acid. Let stand 
10 or 12 days, stirring several times a day. 
Strain and bottle, adding a few drops of 
ecarbolic acid. - 

No 2: Three oz nutgalls, 2 oz coperas, 2 
fluid oz sulphate of indigo, 1% oz gum 
arabic and 6 or 8 cloves. Reduce to a pow- 
der and add to a quart of water. Let stand 





several days with frequent agitation, then 
strain. Half of the recipe will make a pint, 
but it keeps perfectly if kept corked. Hither 
of the above will make a beautiful and dur- 
able ink. 

No 38: Ink that freezing will not injure. 
To a pint of rain water add % oz pulverized 
extract of logwoed and % oz bichromate of 
potash. 

No 4: To 1 qt hot soft water add %4 oz 
pulverized extract of logwood. When dis- 


- solved, put in % oz bichromate of potash 


and 1-16 oz prussiate of potash. Keep the 
water hot and stir often as the materials 
dissolve. Strain and bottle. Cost not to 
exceed 15 cents. 

No 5: Pulverize in an iron mortar % Ib 
nutgalls, 1 oz copperas, % oz extract of log- 
wood, % oz gum arabic. Will make a pint. 





Crochet Tatting. 


HALE COOK, 





Chain eight, join with s c one, d c, three 
t c, ch one, six t c, ch two, six t c, ch one, 
three t c, one d c in loop, fasten with s c to 
ist stitch. Chain fifteen, catch back into 
8th stitch from hook, one d c, three t c in 





loop, catch with s c through side picot of 
ist loop, six t c, ch two, six t c, ch one, three 
t c, one d c in same loop, catch with s c to 
ist st. Repeat to desired length, then turn 
and fill the chain between each loop with 
one dc, six t c, one dc, clear across. 





Another Pincushion Cover. 
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Designed expressly for our readers, and to 
be worked in two colors, 





Bleaching Straw Hats—If your last sum- 
mer’s hat is all right as to shape, but has 
become soiled and sunburned, you can eas- 
ily ble@ch it and make it do service another 
season. Purchase a few cents’ worth of sul- 
phur, make a thick paste with water and 
spread it over the hat, rub lightly with a 
cloth and dry in the sun. This is the most 
satisfactory home bleaching préparation 
that I have ever used, as it not only thor- 
ovghly cleans, but also whitens.—[Helen M. 
Richardson. 


Wash for Silver—A good wash for silver 
is made by mixing together % oz each fine 
salt, powdered alum and cream tartar; put 
them in a large earthen dish and pour on 
2 qts warm water; stir freely till entirely 
dissolved, then put in a clean bottle and 
cork closely. ‘Wash the silver in the liquid, 
using a soft linen rag; let it stand about 
10 minutes and then polish with chamois 
skin.—[Sada Ballard. 





“The Folderols have recalled their re-® 
ception invitations.” ° 

“Anybody sick?’ 

“No; Mrs Folderol changed her mind, 
and concluded she would rather have the 
house painted.” 
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New Spring Models. 





These patterns retail at 25 to 35c each, 
but by special arrangement with the manu- 
facturers we supply them at 10 





. ‘ 7701—-LADIES’ TEA 
7930—LADIES’ FANCY GOWN, 32, 34, 38 
WAIST. 7932—LADIES’ and 40 ‘inch bust. Fine 
PANEL SKIRT. Waist flannel, cashmere, cam- 
2, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inch el’s hair, wool veiling, 
bust.’ Skirt 22, 24, 26, India and China silk, 
2 and 30 inch waist. madras, cotton cheviot, 
Exquisite costumes in nainsook and lawn all 


this mode may be de- develop charmingly by 


veloped in Lansdowne, the mode. For cotton 
satin taffeta, foulard, goods the yoke may | 
or seasonable cloth fab- of “‘all-over’’ embroid 
rics, with trimmings of ery or tucking, with 
nne velvet, ancy trimmings of narrow 
brocades, spangled or ruffled edging or lace; 
ietted nets, the intro- for wool, a lace yoke or 


one of brocaded silk or 
satin may used and 
trimmings of  ruch 
ribbon or gimp will be 
most appropriate, 


juction of the panel af- 
fording an opportunity 
these 


for Nisplaying 
lovely decorations. 





7923—GIRLS’ TUCK- 
ED BLOUSE —_COS- 
TUME, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. Attractive cos- 
tumes by the mode of 
serge, henrietta, cash- 
mere, covert or flannel, 
are combined with cloth 
of contrasting shades, or a f 
they may be made of fective costumes in this 
one color and trimmed mode may be made of 
with narrow braid, vel- crepe de chine, foulard, 
vet ribbon or gimp in satin, taffeta, or other 
place of seasonable fabrics. 
stitchi 


ng. 





7923—MISSES’ TUCK- 
ED W 2 7926— 
MISSES’ PLAITED 
SKIRT. Waist_12, li 
kirt 


and 16 years. S 12, 
14 and 16 years. Ef- 


the machine 





7762—LADIES’ SHIRT 
WAIST WITH  AP- 
P BOX PLAITS 


7933—MISSES’ BOX L 
REEFER, 12, 14 and 16 IN BACK 


32, 34 . 

, 40 and 42 inch bust. 

e mode is appropriate 

for silk and cotton fab- 

rics as well as for cash- 

mere and fine plaid 
yoolens. 


years. Diagonal, bro 
or ladies’ cloth, cheviot 
or any of the 
a A. for 
reefers in this style. 
Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 
Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 











Talk Around the Table. 


The Patience of Job. 


WILL TEMPLER- 





Great Job is held up both in song and story, 
As a model of one who made patience his 


rule; 

I'll > rob the good saint of a tithe of his 
ory, 

But I doubt very much if he ever taught 
school, 


Did he ever, I wonder, with weather at zero, 

Make a road for himself through the snow 
banks alone, 

To find at the schoolhouse—the shivering hero— 

The fire of last night to’be dead as a stone? 


Was the water pail frozen, the ink bottles 
bursted, 
Did small heaps of snow lie by windows and 


door? 
In his efforts to kindle a fire was he worsted 
By cold drafts of air from the cracks in 
the floor? 
And when, by great effort, a blaze he had 
started 
And pupils came flocking with ear-splitting 


yell, 
Did he placidly smile while his eyes ‘with 
smoke smarted, 
While they screamed and played tag till the 
tap of the bell? 
And school “was in” for the long forenoon 
session, 
Did he try to be teacher and angel at once? 
Was the place in his heart, had he made the 


confession, 
The same for the bright one it was for the 
dunce? 
Did he “know all and be all’ with temper be- 
coming? 
Did he pause in his work while extracting 
* cube root 
To call out Bill Jones and set him a-hum- 
ming, 


Just for using an innocent pin in his boot? 


Did Willie Brown whisper and Sallie Smith 
giggle, 
Were Tom, Dick and Hank always wanting 
a drink? 
Did they e’er drop their slates, did they shuf- 
fle le 


White Job with brow puckered was trying 
to think 


Whether x equalled five, es i eleven, 
Or b into ¢ equalled h, i, j and k? 
Did he still love his neighbor, or wish her in 
heaven, 
When he turned to Mike Murphy and heard 
the boy say: 


“Plaze, sor, shure, me mother, she sez you’re 
an efit, 

Yer ain’t fit fur nothin, much less teachin’ 
school, 

You're toe put me in the Fort’ reader immejit, 

Or mother *Il come in an’ be pullin’ yer 
wool.” 


When noontime had come and the teacher 
was tunching, 
Did each thoughtless youngster leave open 
the door? 
Did he then bring an end to his bread and 
meat munching 
To carry out ashes and sweep up the floor? 


Could he furnish the brains and erstwhile do 
the teaching? 
Did he make pedagogical precepts his rule? 
Was he tactful, and had he a mind over- 
reaching 
The wise man’s advice, the abuse of a fool? 


If great Job taught a school, then to him be 
the -praises, 
T’ll sing to his giory as loud as I can. 
Confusion to him who the question e’er raises 
That old Job was never the most patient 
man. 





Give and Take. 


Dress—That article written by Cecil 
Gardner is’ well worth reading twice. I 
hope the fathers and mothers, as well as 
the boys and.girls, will profit by it. I have 
known several bright boys and girls who 
were often left out of a party given in 
honor of a cousin or friend from the city, 
just because of some peculiarity in their 
dress. Emma, who was very tall, always 
wore stripes, and I have. seen her with 
three kinds of ribbons on at once.: Fred in- 
variably wore a soiled collar and a bright 
necktie which was usually under one ear, 
and the lapel of his coat was decorated with 
pins which he picked up from the sidewalk. 
These two persons. spent as much and even 
more money for clothes than many others, 
yet never looked neat, let alone stylish. 
There is as much in harmony of colors and 
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fit of a coat or gown as in the material. It 
is better to pay a good dressmaker a dollar 
to cut and fit a dress than to “botch” it 
up yourself. I am often called fussy be- 
cause I will not buy my dresses at the 
store where my neighbors buy theirs, but 
send to the city for samples. I can see 
how they will look in the evening, and have 
something different from the other people. 
I send a few names for Jack’s farm: Lake 
View, Forest View, Wildwood, Home, Sweet 
Home, and Hunter’s Paradise. Please tell 
us what name you decide on.—{Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl. 





Dakota Weather—I was so “riled” over 
that yarn by Coyota, I just had to write. 
Now I have lived right here in North Da- 
kota the past 13 years, and so far as I can 
remember we have had only two really bad 
winters. The first was the winter of 1887-88 
and only one bad blizzard then. The weath- 
er could not have been very bad, for we 
had surprise parties and socials around the 
neighborhood once a week all winter. I 
know there were few days that I did not 
go to the barn, and none so bad I could not 
go. Our next bad winter was in 1896-97, 
and we did have some snow, but that was 
real snow, not the kind Coyota tells about. 
We had beautiful, big drifts, packed almost 
as hard as ice. The children had lots of fun 
sliding down them, and in some places 
drifts covered wire fences, posts and all, so 
people drove right over the fences with cut- 
ters or bob skighs; also the cattle walked 
over the fences on the drifts to the hay in 
the stack yard. I suppose those drifts were 
not made of the same kind of snow Coyota 
was dreaming about, and I never knew 
anyone to tie a string to the door of the 
house se they could get to the barn and 
back, but I presume there are some eastern 
greenies that think that is the way we have 
to do in this awful “deserted, dead-iike”’ 
place. Our horses are out on the prairie all 
winter except three or four that we keep up 


Preity Hands, 


Hands delicately moulded and daintily 
white are among the chief of woman's 
charnts, ‘When such hands are marred 
by “eruptions, their very beauty draws 
pi Mw to the repulsive disease. Hu- 
mors which break out on the body be- 
gin in the blood. 
Soaps and salves 
g may cover up a hu- 
S mor but they cant 
cure it. There 7s a * 
eure for salt-rheum 
sand other eruptive 
m diseases, ca by 
=| a corrupt condition 
of the bleod.. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery 
onie’ these diseases 
— and per- 
; emma y. It carries 
) {| off the poisons which 
MBG, cause disease. It 
KY makes the blood 
@; pure and rich. It 
y ® 7) increases the quanti- 
ty of the blood sup- 
ply byi yo the 
action of the blood 
making glands. It 
makes the skin white 
n and clear by making 
wv the blood pure. 
—— “Golden Medical 
Discovery” contains no alcohol, whisky 
or other intoxicant. 

“I write to tell you the benefit I have received 
from your ‘ Golden Medical Discovery,’ after 
having suffered for three years with salt-rheum,” 
writes’ Miss Bertha Peters, of Lulu, Monroe Ca., 
sk, “The humor was on my bande, and 

d been treated by our home physician who 
aia not hel ee After I began the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical oe I took seven 
bottles, and can mow say re that I 
am cured. Wo knows the intense Zz 
have suffered. I —_ os Any 2 at the 
stinging, burnin ma ae 
be so bad, som mes a an 
thank you for your kind advice.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets assist the 
action of the “Discovery” when there 
is constipation. 
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yoru you rather buy 


lamp-chimneys, one a 
week the year round, or one 


that lasts till some accident 
breaks it ? 
Tough glass, Macheth’s 


“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Where can you get it? and what 
does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how 
much. It costs more than common 
glass; and may be, he thinks tough 
glass isn’t good for his business. 


Our “Index” describes aZ7 lamps and their 


oper chimneys. With it can always order 
fre right size and shape it diienceny for any lamp. 
email it F. FREE toon icipacs cht aes tek 


Address Maczern, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
BIGYGLES wo WonEv in ADVANCE. 
Shipped direct to one ana guaranteed as represented 


or money refunded, Save acents large profits and geta 
. wheel at rock bottom wholesale 


401 








8.50 
12.50,$11 00 & $10, aa Py 

Good wheels $12.50,$11. 80 stricly gh gra 
Saat whats 98 NT aoe 00 
sn8 the best that can be inade. Ther roweny testod 


. eupertor aan Sapo, cometrestion enemy ae 
162 W. Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago, Ills. 





\ 6000 See ee SIT 
SEcOND-HL 









Boss dae Pee 


trial offer and meg 4 
ad out and ; : sondieal gengeniaiens 
SEARS. POEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 


ind. Fowl 
Of Value to the Peultry Raiser, the 
Bee-Keeper and the Keeper of 
House Birds. ; 





ted ey 
Turkeys and How low to Grow Them 5 Bert A 
treatisé on the arom name 
of turkeys; the ao he my best * wot anscaode to in- 
fF ea sin aiferent, parts 0 of the 
actuic 

United States and Cana ‘da eriiiastra: ated “Clothe amo 7 
pare: Bs od 

The NewEgg Farm 23, ‘haattscmanuat wbak"pro- 
ducing eggs and poultry for market as a ible busi- 
ness en , either by itself or conn with other 
branches of agriculture. It tells all about how to feed 
and manage, how to breed and in tors and 
brooders, its labor-saving a etc., sens ans., - pp. 
140 original illustrations, cloth é 1.00 


» Sn L . Peet The 

Quinhy?s New Bee Keeping Brac of x2 
ing explained. Gombins th wo at & fifty years’ 

rience "with the 1 a est sce cries and inventions and ~ +4 
sentin; e mos a a comple 

k. "i oth, 12mo 7 = eae eX} 


A manual of useful and ctical jnfor- 
mation for " bird + Paper, 


the new Fancier indispensable. New, and 
eX bove are wrietly ‘a a Sow only of the many ‘books 
on sauailar 4 subjects which the largest ers of 


fiural Books in the world, supply. 


Free of this and many other publications. 
Setaleeas JUDD CO..52 og many othe Mow terk. 














MEMBERS OF 


Known as Golden circle. 
the cradle’s side, the plow, 
circles, will you not return our cull? 


in convention, home and sometimes at the Table. 
Our names, beginning at the left, 





LETTER CIRCLE NO 49. 


Their voice is heard in the schoolroom, the sickroom, at 


Now, 


are Miss 


Marion Judkins, Miss Carrie Heise, Mrs Arthur E, Smith, Miss Anna B. Turnbul, T. 
Cc. Ross, C. S. Fanstamacher, Mrs Joseph E. Mathews, L. H. Hornish, William Owen. 


to work and drive. We are four miles from 
town and I always go once a week, oftener 
if I want to, and I don’t freeze, either. I 
know there are some people on the prairies 
as well as in the east that are too shiftless 
to stir out doors if there is the least exeuse 
for remaining inside, but they are not live 
farmers or business men of any kind. Three 
years ago one of our neighbors had a dread- 
ful time in theedrifts and blizzards. The 
place he calls a barn is just an apology for 
a shelter for animals, so he had some losses 
and much hard work, but that was more 
because he was not prepared for winter 
than that the winter was so severe. I wish 
Coyota would tell what prairie he describes, 
it is so unlike anything I have seen in this 
country. I was raised in Ohio, but would 
not go back there to live now for anything. 
I think the winters there are just as bad 
and the summers no better. That same bad 
winter I know a man that took care of 75 
head of cattle alone, also hogs and work 
horses, a hundred head, with no losses. We 
have coyotes or prairie wolves here, and 
they occasionally pass around our buildings 
at a respectful distance, sometimes stopping 
to exchange barks with our dog, but the 
leanest, hungriest sneak of the lot never 
sends up such an unreasonable howl as that 
by the person who signs the name of Coy- 
ota.—[Dakota Zephyr. 





A Woman’s Answer—In the Fct~2 issue 
Abram Cary says that the-poem “A Wom- 
an’s Answer” wag written by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. I think he must be 
mistaken. I have a copy of Mrs Brown- 
ings complete works, and the poem is not 
in it. Will anyone who has a copy that 
has the poem please let us know? I have 
the poem in an old scrap book; author’s 
name not given. It is truly “a gem” and I 
would like to know who wrote it.—[Mrs O. 
W. Barnard. 

&*@ The Editor’s experience is precisely 
similar, with the addition of. having seen 
the poem attributed to Mrs Browning in 
an occasional néwspaper or volume of 
poems, but we have never ceen it in any 
copy of Mrs Browning’s works. Can any 
one else throw any light on the subject?— 
[Host, 





The Best Thing—Silas Q. Croker, danc- 
ing halls and any assemblage of mixed 
company are just where “good’’ women are 
most needed, are they not? You are right 
that a wife can do great good smiling on 
a tired husband, and so is the opposite true, 
There is nothing so depressing as to be in 
real need of a loved one’s smile and have 
him or her bustling around with no thought 
for anything but to get a room swept or 
a scythe sharpened. A little thought or 
tact should teach us the best time to do 
the best thing. Country Jake, while it is 
true enough that clothes do not make the 


man, don’t you think you owe a duty to the 
loving appreciation of wife, mother or sis- 
ter, to make yourself look neat and fairly 
stylish? They are so anxious that others 
also should think well of you. Many a man 
has hurt his loved one’s feelings by his in- 
dependence in this respect.—[Eda. 


Mantle of Conceit—Nothing to Say, 
don’t you think your criticism just a little 
bit harsh? In the first place, you surely 
misunderstood my letter if you interpreted 
it to mean that I advocate marriage with 
a “crooked stick” if one can’t get a 
straight one. The idea I _ intended 
to convey was, if a young lady wish- 
ed to marry, she might make a far 
worse choice than a good, honest farmer. 
I don’t pretend to deny that there are a 
great many uneducated farmers in the 
country, and weuld not advise a highly 
educated, refined girl to marry a man who 
is densely ignorant, be he farmer or city 
loafer. I am _ willing to admit that 
honesty is not the sole requisite that 
a man should possess in order to be 
a good husband, but neither is a 
good education the only requisite a 
woman should possess in order to become 
a good wife. I have more respect for the 
honest, well-meaning farmer, though un- 
able to express his ideas in Greek or Latin, 
than I have for the well-educated, fault- 
finding woman who wraps the mantle of 
self-conceit so closely about her as to shut 
out from her view everything good in oth- 
ers.—[Antique. 





THE HOEMEN. 


O’er much has been said of “The man with 
a hoe;”’ 

“No light in his brain,” so stupid and slow. 

I’ve pondered it long, and carefully weighed 

All that’s been written, and much that’s 
been said, 

And here is the whole “in anutshell” to-day. 


The hoemen are those who faithfully toil 
In the shop, at the forge, or stirring the soil, 
At the spindle, the loom, or down in the 
mine, 
Sending the coal to your hearth.and mine, 
Not just leaning on the old-fashioned hoe. 
N. C. LYon. 
“He says his wife learned to sing in 
Paris.”’ 
“That may be. She certainly can’t sing 
in the United States.” . 








“You seem to look at things in a different 
light since your marriage.” 

‘Well, I ought to after receiving 14 lamps 
and nine candelabra for wedding presents.” 





Larry: Faith! Oi’m almost stharvin’! 

Denny: Phoy don’t ye’re ate somethin’? 

Larry: Th’ dochtor told me not to ate 
inyt’ing on an impty stomach. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Neuralgia 
an 


Nervous 
Debility 


iss Maud Bemis, of Scipio, Ind, 


ve: 
“Something over three years ago, 
I became affected with nervousness 
and neurailgic troubles. This con- 
tinued until a year ago, after which 
time I was almost constantly con- 
fined to my bed. The neuralgia 
ape f grew worse: nervous de- 
ility set in, and I was completely 
run down. My blood was impure, 
watery, while my complexion was 
sallow and colorless. I had no 
strength, and was almost completely 
helpiess. The doctor finally advised 

Dr. Williama’ Pink Pilis 
‘eople. 

“Father bought a-couple of boxes 
of the pills and after taking the first 
box I was much improved. I think 

must have used about a dozen 

xes with the result that 1 was en- 
tirely cured, and have since had no 
toms whatever of — old 
trouble.—From the Sun, North Ver- 
non, Ind. 






















Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists. 
or direct from the Dr. Willlams Medicine 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per Dox. 
6 boxes $2.50. 










FREE! 


Sell 10 of our scarf pins at 
0c. each, return us the 
money and we send FREE 
this Akah Ly nef 

nishe 
SOLID, GOUR, fekoes 
for pins and premium list. 
NO MONEY Required. 
Bismid Jewelry Cop, 
42 ParkSt., 
Attleboro, Mass. 


$8323, MONTHLY SALARY 


PAYABLE WEEKLY with EXPENSES 
Men or Women to represent us in their own state. Your 
duties to take charge of solicitors and attend te collections. 
Noinvestment required. Send stamp for application blank. 
©0-OPERATIVE ©0., 338 Star Bldég., Chicago, Il. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY comment” ses. 


Commercial Ser- 

vice. Typewrit- 
ing Course Free. Paying positions guaranteed. Catalogue 
Free. Fisk Telegraph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


SEESEESELEE LSE EL ESSE SS EL LESS 


If you are outof iebehaatien ae 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
4 wages, write us immediately. 
: We can give you something to 














do that will make you $50 a month without 
@any trouble. You can 
work right around @ 
your own home, or 
$ travel it you wish. A 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


@ 

@ You will be surprised how 

@easily you can make the 

@above sum. Hundreds are s 


®%making double that. Possi- 4 

- Dly youcan doittoo. Send name and address 

. Please investigate. Write of 
* 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LSSSSSFFFSSISSISSSFFIFFFFIFFFISS 















FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH, 
12. Five Word Squares with Border Letters 





a * * = * * * * * 
* x x x x x x * 
* x x x x x x * 
. x x x x x 9 
* x x x s 
* x x * 
bg x x x * 
* x x x x x x * 
* x x x x x x * 
* x x x x x x . 

*« * * * * *- * * * ° 


Upper left-hand square—1, A resinous sub- 
stance; 2, a form of to be; 3, a color. 

With bordér—1, A luminous point; 2, anxiety; 
3, did breed. 


Upper right-hand square—1, A _ distilled 
liquor; 2, what sailors do with it; 3, boys 
grown tall. 

With. bordéer—i,. A- plural form;:2,.a past 
tense form;.3, to repair. 


Downward—l, A musical instrument; 2, to 
ponder; 3, so be it. 

Central square—1, To do a certain kind of 
crochet work; 2, did eat; 3, a decoction. 

With border—1, A condition; 2, great doors; 
3, vapor. 

Lower left-hand square—1, An implement; 2, 
metallic rock; 3, a long fish. 

With border—1, For a foot}; 2, 
realize. 

Downward—l, Implements; 2, 
3. a kind of fish. 

Lower *right-hand square—l, A short sleep; 
2, a large monkey; 3, an inclosure. 

With border—1, Fuzz on cloth; 2, 
form; 3, shut up. 


increase; 3, to 


a plural form; 


a plural 


a - ose 
. Braided-Straw Baskets—The article in 
our Feb 17 issue on this subject has drawn 
out some queries, which are herewith an- 
swered: ‘Some baskets are lined, and some 
are not. The straw varies from the finest 
made to the quality of which hats are 
braided or even coarser. The greater num- 
ber are of straw rather finer than hat 
straw, but not the finest. The round boxes 
are from five to seven inches in diameter 
and perhaps three inches deep, with a 


double-edge.for.strength. The.shape can .be 
varied by varying the size of the “‘button” 
and the. rate of widening. In short, there 
is. no. fixed rule for anything... Let faney 
have.its.way, so that the. work is neatly 
and..honestly done. The baskets sell for 
from.50c to $1.25 or so. All @re ‘pressed on 
blocks. 


Asked and Answered -Mrs*A M. H., we 


publish recipes for fruit syrups in their sea- 
son, but commercial success does not nec- 
essarily depend on the recipe so much as 
on the handiwork and individual taste of 
the maker.——Mrs F. D. K will find diree- 
tions for making umbrella shawl] in the Feb 
18 and March 11 issues of 1899. W. W. asks: 
“Will same reader tell me through’ this: pa- 
per how to put together velvet vamps for 
a cushion or any other fancywork?”’ Ro- 
meo, could you not*'make your ‘‘copy’”’ more 
neat and -plain?——J. H. W., we don’t know 
of a book, of songs with music that is “suit- 
able for farmers’ clubs, horticultural: and 
institute: work, with: a+liberal amount of 
national and patriotic. mtsie,’’ but» the 
grange. uses something of the kind, and you 
should apply to the grand marshal of. your 
state. grange. 








Letter Cirele Report—L C 83-has been re- 
started, also No 3, 26,9 and 13. Satisfactory 
reports received from Nes 18, 86, 124 (mu- 
sicians’ No 4), 120, 116, 74 (musicians’ No 
2), 80, (photographers’ No 1), 37, 126, 113. 





Guest: Isn’t your little boy rather nerv- 
ous, Mrs Bimm? 

Mrs°Bimm: No; I think not. 

Little Boy: Yes, I am, ma; when people 
who come here stay too long it makes me 
wriggle around and kick my chair. 

His moher was telling a little Memphis 
boy of the childhood of Christ, and in the 
course of her story said that Christ was a 
Jew. 

The little fellow looked up 
wide-eyed astonishment and 
awed voice: 

‘Why, mother, I always thought that the 
Lord was a Presbyterian.”’ 


with 
an 


at her 
said in 
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inmest 
quality of Ribbons in the market, of different Jus, in 
a variety Of fashionable shades; in fact, nearly-all colors are 
represented; also different kinds of Ribbons adapted for 
bonnet strings, neckwear, trimming for and dresses, 
bows, scarfs, ete., etc. No lady can purchase such fine Rib- 
bons as these at any store in the land for many times our 
price, so that the bargains offered by us should be taken 
advantage of by our customers. 

Our stock of Silk Ribbons, from which we put up. these 
35-cent packages, consists of Crown Edge, Gros Grain, 
Moire, Picot Edge, Satin Edge, Silk Breonle; Striped Otto- 
man, and various other styles of Plain and Fancy Silk Rib- 
bons suited to the wants of our lady friends. 

We put up carefully assorted packages of Silk Ribbons, 
assorted colors. No remnants less than one yard long, 
and all first-class, useful goods 

We will send 1 package - 35 rg aben, or 36 cents 
in 2-cent stamps. ‘arefu acked in boxes, tpaid. 
upon receipt re price. Adareee PAR RIBBON 
CO., Bex 3044, New York City, N. Ys 


Sure Cure at home; at a 

; small cost. No tion, 

pain, er or ntion 

rom work, No return of Rupture or further use for 
Tr 


usses. A complete, — ae wy mor young), 
y Sal , book fr " 
DE. W.S. RICE, as cured, ox 348, ADAMS, N. ¥, 






































FOR 
THE = 
FUTURE ® 


practice. 





“Once in a while,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘a , an nttotel on : 
man compliments hisse’f habbin’ pa- nstan' mailed pesttt 
tience when he’s simply ig to make a ASTHM pot ro. Ng and 
kick.”’ Box 756, Augusta, 
> = +¥, 2 So D7 ; 
eT Np) AG 
ADNAN WF 
SSO SEES OSES 
(A 
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ANNOUNCEMENT % 


MURA ALPEN AAR HAL] HAR LO HARRAN 





One of the modern ideas of doing this is to combine savings, invest- 
ment, protection to one’s credit and business, annuities and life in- 
surance. Many thousands of farmers, rural residents and villagers, both 
men and women, as well as those in other vocations, have adopted this 
A conspicuous instance is afforded by Mr. Herbert Myrick, 
president of the Orange Judd Company and editor of its periodicals— 
American Agriculturist of New York, Orange Judd Farmer of 
Chicago, and The New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass. His 
work is known to millions of farmers, but they do not know that he at- 
tributes his success partly to insurance. 
most heavily insured agriculturist in the world. 
he tells how much insurance he carries, and why, and points out les- 
sons from his owm experience that others may well profit by. 


Mr. Myrick is probably the 
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New York City, and on its back w7ite: 
adding your full name, postofiice and state. 


to ali who would get on in the world. 


Address a postal card to The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York: 
© York © “Send Myrick interview, ete., to,” 

In return you will receive, 
of cost, printed matter of fascinating interest and of much practical value 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


IN THE NICK OF TIME. , 


For best results seed must be planted at one time—all in one day, or before conditions change. 
This means even germination, all plants of the same size—a positive advantage in cultivation. 
The ‘‘PLANET JR.” No. 4 Combined Seeder and Wheel Hoe meets all requirements. Sows in 
drills or drops in hills at any distance. Opens the drills, sows, covers, rolls and marks the next row at one opera- 








. Ens + 
tion. By slight and quick change it becomes a hoe, cultivator, rake or plow, throwing dirt to or from rows. It isn't 
a toy or plaything but a strong. well mate, durable toal of _preat efficiency and long life. i 
The “PLanet Jr.” ine comprises in addition, eél Hoes, Horse Hoes, P? vot Wheel Cultivators, Orchard Cul- 
tivators, Celery Hillers, Markers, Levelers, Potato Diggers, Sugar Beet Seeders and Cultivators, etc, Each im- 
plement is equipped with a variety of attachments, making them suited to a number of uses. , 
The new 1 “PLANET JR.” catalogue, 350,000 of which are now ready for distribution, is in poirt of a illustrations 
and general utility the superior of any similar work ever published. It covers every variety of special and gene ing and farm- 
ing. Both in illustration and text. It’s full of points of profit,, We mail it free on application. 


Ss. L. ALLEN & CO. Box 1107-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














































































$12.95 $18.25 $9.70 |$32.50 | $11.90 | $2.50 | $20.55 $1.00 $3.20 75 i 
: buys ie 
this a oa ats 

be hand Ag ~ a a “e 

’ corn at AYER) 

For s 16-in, all Buys this two-|For steel beam|Buysan 8 foot stee] lantr AAPA 
steel plow. Welis the price of our|horse Cultivator|Caltivatorplain|Wind Mill. We Six Our 160-page veb cate 
Buys a good Farm have 284 styles|Check-row Corn|furnished with|with 5 shovels. /havemilis 8to 16 ft styles © |logue illustrates and gives 
Harness. 250 styles| For No. 76—12-16 Disc aps dese plows.|Pianter. We have/4. 6, 8 or 10/80 les for! Also towers, ps} For this Hay Carrier. | —— of 185 styles of ve 
Harness, es, | Harrow, with 2, 3,4 horse $2.25 up| 95 stylesplanters|shovela, Riding|field & gardenjetc. 13 inch pipe 7 styles, For steel cable and icles. When writing for 
Fiynets& Laprobes|evener. 8 sizes phew = to . [at lowest prices. |Cultivator817.50|cultivation. 10c. per fi lreduced. wood track. All kinds hay tools,!it ask for catalogue No. 34- 


ject 
WE wo ENTS. SAVE YOU DEALERS’ PROF! 
we fave = a ge Catalogue No. 84. Both catalogues sent on request. 


TheNew RUMELY threster 


will save enough extra grain in threshing to pay the taxes of the ordin 
It combines the apren and vibrator prin- err 
ciples and is as far ahead of other thresh- 

ers as they are in advance of the man with 

@ flai!. They thresh fast enough and have 

capacity enough to suit the 

thresherman, and it 


Threshes Glea 


enouzh to suit the mostexact- 
ing farmer. Last indefinitely. 
Send tor free catalogue of Thresh- 
ers, Portable and Sem} “= 
Portable Engines, Horse Powers, aoe SL - 
Saw Mills, ete. a A cigspnt ‘ DO NOT BUY 


Si sn WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No. 26. We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Write to oyr address, either Harvey, Ill.,Chicago, 
ill., or Dallas, Texas. 

F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 


Factories at Harvey, Ill. 


Send for FREE 852- © Agricultural Catalogue No. 85. If Vehicle uata- 
MARVIN SMITH «) 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., X-12, Chicago. 


























mo | KEYSTONE 


Adjustable Weeder 


—and 





~ with Smalley or Battle Creek 


Weod Saws, More money can be 
made with our sawing outfits than 
with any other implement you can 


bay. — 
bay. flr FEED DRAG SAWS—S SIZES. 


F or cut off, 10sizes; also Bolt- 


fing or Picket Millis. Every machine 
sold under a positive guarantee to do 
‘ Perfect work. Also full line of Pow- 


ers for opeesting. Catalog showing 


our Smaliey line complete mailed free 

if you name this paper. 
SMALLEY MFC. CO. 

Sole Makers, Manitowoe, Wis. 


A (2-Year 
Tir sow, Old Boy 


can do more and better work, either 
in the fiéld or garden, with th 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes. 
Plows, hoes, cultivates—astride or between rows. Ifno agent 
fm your town send $1.35 for sample delivered and terms to agents. 
Ulrich Mfg. Co.,47River St.,Rock Falis,!l!. 











Can be expanded 


ws 1 Shallow Cultivator. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER A STRAIGHT FRAME WEEDER : 


It is adjustable both as to depth and width. Can be narrowed to 30 in. and expanded to 7% 
ft. When narrowed up to 30 in. it can be used between the rows, working close to the plants— 
long after straight frame Weeders are set aside: Being A-shaped, it is not only stronger, but 
adapts itself much better to uneven surface than a straight tcame weeder. It has no shafts, 
therefore no horse motion, and will not jump. Teeth are strong and. pliable and have blunt 
points, which is important when working sensitive plants. WRITE FOR WEEDER BOOKLET. 

10 styles of CORN PLANTERS, all arranged so that operator can always see the corn drup- 
ping. 12 styles of CULTIVATORS, with all the latest improvements. 20 styles of CORN SHELL- 
pr Ng ee Field Rollers, Feed Cutters, etc. Write for descriptive circulars’ and 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Drawer 915, York, Pa. 
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Soon Saves Its Cost. 














Success Weeder 


and Surface Cultiwator 
The opinion of farmers who have tested it: 


“In regard to weeders would say every weeder sold 

p gave good satisfaction-and would have sold more had 

‘“ ‘ farmers known what they were, as they do now. One 
farmer I sold to used it on part of a piece of potatoes, 

and then put the weeder in the barn. In three or 

four days he went into the field with his old style 

cultivator. He saw such a difference where he had 


/ {, liif 7; { if [ [ / / { | { used the weeder and where he had not used it that 






Cattle Swine . 
Sheep Horses LINE OF 


Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 











he started the weeder again.” 
JNO. 8S. CRAMER, Gasport, N. Y. . 





Surface cultivation will average 50 Seed 
cent better returns than the old way. t 
us tell you all about it. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 804, York, Pa. patrees o ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL, 












